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THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT: 
A SELECTIVE AND CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


FOR THE YEAR 1950 


J. RayMonp DeErsy, Editor 


This bibliography, as a whole, is designed to cover a ‘‘movement”’ 
rather than a period. The English section is limited to the years 
1800-1837; but other sections are not so limited, of course. Impor- 
tant books published earlier are included in the list for 1950 when 
for some reason they were inadequately noticed in the bibliography 
for 1949 in PQ, xxtx (1950), 97-150 or when significant reviews 
have appeared within the year 1950. In the latter case there ap- 
pears a shortened title followed by such a reference as ‘‘See PQ, 
xxix (1950), 102,’’ where will be found the original complete entry 
or a further reference to it. In all cases where no date is specified, 
1950 may be assumed. 

The editor acknowledges with gratitude the assistance provided 
by his several collaborators, for materials gathered or for critical 
comments or for both. They are Albert J. George (French), Lud- 
wig W. Kahn (German), Richard T. Burgi (Slavonic), Nicholson 
B. Adams and E. Herman Hespelt (Spanish), Gerald M. Moser 
(Portuguese) ; and, in English, James V. Logan, Richard D. Altick, 
and Stewart C. Wileox (who sean the journals and other periodi- 
cals), Ernest Bernbaum, Kenneth Neill Cameron, David V. Erd- 
man, Thomas M. Raysor, Elisabeth W. Schneider, Clarence D. 
Thorpe, and Bennett Weaver (who review studies, ete., within 
their respective fields). 

To ensure notice in the next issue of the bibliography, authors 
are invited to send the editor (at Department of English, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10) review copies of relevant books or 
monographs and offprints of articles. 
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ENGLISH 
1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


‘**Anglo-German Literary Bibliography for 1949.’’ By Lawrence 
M. Price. JEGP, xurx (1950), 355-57. 

‘The Arthurian Legends: Supplement to Northrup and Parry’s 
Annotated Bibliography:’’ By Paul A. Brown. ‘‘ Editors Sup- 
plement.’’ By John J. Parry, assisted by Nathan C. Starr. 
JEGP, xurx (1950), 208-16. 

Cox, Edward Godfrey. A Reference Guide to the Literature of 
Travel, Vol. III [to 1800]. University of Washington Publica- 
tions in Language and Literature, Vol. 12. Seattle, 1949. 

Rev. by W. H. Bonner in JEGP, xuix (1950), 257-60. . 

‘‘English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibliography.’’ By 
Arthur Friedman and Louis A. Landa. PQ, xxix (1950), 236- 
306. 

Matthews, William, ed. British Diaries: An Annotated Bibli- 
ography of ... Written between 1442 and 1942. University 
of California Press and Cambridge University Press. 

Rey. in NeQ, cxcv (1950), 417. 
Raysor, Thomas M., ed. The English Romantic Poets: A Review 


of Research. New York, Modern Language Association. 
Discussed in leading article, TLS, Nov. 3, p. 693. 
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This substantial and attractive volume is a godsend to graduate students 
and, almost equally, to practising specialists in the field of English Romantic 
poetry. After a preliminary survey of the chief works on the Romantic move- 
ment in general, we are offered excellent accounts of the bibliography and 
the present state of the text of each major poet, and running narratives of the 
tendencies in biographical and critical study from the beginnings to the 

resent day. Major works are discussed at length; less important ones, and 

significant articles, are characterized in a sentence or two. In this book we 
possess what has so far been given to specialists in no other area of English 
studies—a convenient and comprehensive guide to research and criticism in 
our field. 

The virtues of the book far outweigh its shortcomings, most of which are 
characteristic of, and possibly inevitable in, works of multiple authorship. 
No student of a particular poet, it goes almost without saying, will be wholly 
satisfied with the critical judgments delivered by the writer of the chapter 
dealing with that author. Some works are discussed at greater length than 
their importance warrants, while others are too hastily passed over. Some 
chapters are more readable than others—perhaps because Professor Chew, for 
instance, had the advantage of dealing mainly with books in his chapter on 
Byron, and thus could produce a more coherent narrative, while Professor 
Weaver, on the other hand, was forced somehow to work a multitude of articles 
into his survey of Shelley scholarship. In addition, the proportion of deserip- 
tive to evaluative comments varies from section to section, some contributors 
preferring on the whole to tell what various works are about, and what their 
particular biases and slants are, while others frankly are concerned with esti- 
mating their validity. Finally, although the general arrangement of the various 
chapters is identical (bibliographies, editions, biographical studies, and eriti- 
cism occurring in that order), there is great diversity of arrangement under 
the last two headings. That is why the absence of an index is by all means 
the most serious defect of the book. It is inexplicable and deplorable that a 
book produced under the auspices of an association dedicated to preserving 
and propagating the highest standards of scholarly publication should lack a 
feature no scholarly volume—least of all, a collection of bibliographical essays 
—should be without. (R. D. A.) 


‘‘The Romantic Movement: A Selective and Critical Bibliography 


for the Year 1949.’’ By J. Raymond Derby and others. PQ, 
xxix (1950), 97-150. 


‘“A Selective and Critical Bibliography of Studies in Prose Fic- 
tion for the Year 1949.’’ By H. Blair Rouse and others. JEGP, 
XLIx (1950), 358-87. 

Strout, A. L. ‘‘Contributors to Blackwood’s Magazine.’’ (Con- 
tinued from cxciv 543.) Nd&éQ, cxcv (1950), 70-72. 

‘Victorian Bibliography for 1949.’’ By Austin Wright. MP, 
xLvm (1950), 253-82. 


2. ENVIRONMENT: ART, SOCIETY, POLITICS, RELIGION 


Adams, M. Ray. Studies in the Literary Backgrounds of English 
Radicalism. See PQ, xxtx (1950), 101. 
Rev. by D. M. Low in RES, 1 (1950), 76-77. 
Armytage, W. H. G. ‘‘Thomas Spence, 1750-1814.’’ NSN, Aug. 
5, p. 146. 


On the social reformer who interested Cobbett and Francis Place and was 
noticed by Coleridge. 
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Aspinall, Arthur, ed. Letters of the Princess Charlotte, 1811-1817. 
London, Home and Van Thal. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 9, 1949, p. 803; by Ralph Partridge in NSN, Jan. 28, 
pp. 106-07; in N&Q, oxcv (1950), 241-42. 

Aspinall, Arthur. Politics and the Press, 1780-1850. See PQ, 
xxix (1950), 101. 

Rev. by L. W. Hanson in RES, 1 (1950), 273-75. 

Badt, Kurt. John Constable’s Clouds. London, Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 15, p. 576. 

‘<The best book on Constable since Leslie’s Life, valuable particularly be- 
cause it attaches the artist to contemporary movements of thought and feel- 
ing.’? (TLS) Includes a chapter on Wordsworth and Constable. 

Bamford, Francis, and Wellington, Duke of, eds. The Journal of 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, 1820-1832. Vol. I: Feb., 1820 to Dee., 1825; 
Vol. II: Jan., 1826 to Jan., 1832. London, Maemillan. 

Rey. in front-page article (‘‘A Regency Friendship: the Duke and Mrs. 
Arbuthnot’’), TLS, Nov. 3, pp. 685-86; by Ralph Partridge in NSN, Dec. 2, 
p. 554; by William Plomer in Li, Dec. 7, p. 702; by Philip Magnus in Spee- 
tator, Nov. 17, pp. 520-21. 

Bestor, Arthur Eugene, Jr. Backwoods Utopias: The Sectarian 
and Owenite Phases of Communitarian Socialism in America, 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press. 

Rev. by R. W. Leopold in SRL, May 6, pp. 34, 36. 

Brinton, Crane. English Political Thought in the Nineteenth Cen- 


tury. Cambridge, Harvard University Press. 
Rev. by Geoffrey Bruun in NYHTB, June 11, p. 16; by Donald Barr in 

NYT, Aug. 13, p. 14. 

Bryant, Arthur. The Age of Elegance, 1812-1822. London, Collins. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 17, p. 726; by Ralph Partridge in NSN, Nov. 11, pp. 

430-31; by Christopher Sykes in Spectator, Nov. 24, p. 566. 

Chapman, R. W. ‘‘The Reading Public in 1803.’’ RES, 1 (1950), 
144-45. 

Cholmondeley, R. H., ed. The Heber Letters, 1783-1832. London, 
Batechworth Press. 

Rey. in TLS, Aug. 25, p. 530; in Li, Aug. 31, p. 318. 

George, Mary Dorothy. Catalogue of Political and Personal Satires 
Preserved in the Department of Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum. Vol. 1x: 1811-1819. London, British Museum. 

Rey. in TLS, Sept. 29, p. 620. ; 

Grigson, Geoffrey. ‘‘Images in English Romantie Painting.’’ Li, 

July 6, pp. 15-17. 


Mathews, H. F. Methodism and the Education of the People, 1791- 


1851. London, Epworth Press. 
Rev. in TLS, April 7 (Religious Books section), p. vii. 


Mayo, Robert D. ‘‘Gothic Romance in the Magazines.’’ PMLA, 
LXv (1950), 762-89. 


A detailed account of the sources that supplied these romances for the 
periodicals, of the prevalent types, and of the conditions of publication. 
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Myers, R. M. Handel’s ‘‘Messiah.’’ See ELH, xvi (1949), 7. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 2, 1949, p. 792. 
Park, Hendershot Joseph. British Prime Ministers of the Nine- 
teenth Century. New York, New York University Press. 


Phillips, Mary. ‘‘Early Nineteenth Century Danees.’’ N&Q, cxcv 
(1950), 256-57. 


Playfair, Giles. Kean: The Life and Paradox of the Great Actor. 


London, Reinhardt and Evans. 
A new, corrected edition of a book first published in 1939. 


Rice, Charles. The London Theatre in the Eighteen-Thirties. Edi- 


ted by A. C. Sprague and B. Shuttleworth. London, Society 


for Theatre Research. 
Rev. in TLS, Dee. 8, p. 787. 


Saunders, Laurance James. Scottish Democracy, 1815-1840: The 
Social and Intellectual Background. Edinburgh, Oliver and 


Boyd. 

Rev. in TLS, Dec. 1, p. 764. 

Slater, Joseph. ‘‘A Literary Life of John Braham.’’ MLQ, x 
(1949), 475-89. 

This is a subject that has long cried out for treatment, and Mr. Slater has 
treated it delightfully. From many of the contemporary sources, literary and 
musical, which mention Braham, he has constructed an entertaining and flavor- 
ful account of the career of that celebrated tenor. The interest of the infor- 
mation he presents makes it certain that a full-length life of Braham, based 
on all available materials, especially in manuscripts and periodicals, would be 


a valuable addition to our library of early nineteenth-century period pieces. 
(R. D. A.) 


Wyndham, H. A. A Family History, 1688-1837: The Wyndhams 
of Somerset, Sussex, and Wiltshire. London, Geoffrey Cum- 


berlege. 
Rey. in TLS, Aug. 18, p. 515. 


3. CRITICISM 


Altick, Richard D. The Scholar Adventurers. New York, Maemillan. 

Rev. by Delancey Ferguson in NYT, Dec. 10, p. 6; by Samuel C. Chew in 
NYHTB, Dee. 31, p. 7. 

Among the passages in this book of interest to students of the Romantic 
era are those describing the discovery of the Wordsworth-Annette Vallon 
liaison, the forgeries of Major Byron, the adventures of Leslie Marchand in 
search of new Byron materials, and the use of astronomical evidence in con- 
nection with the alleged assault upon Shelley at Tanyrallt. 


Auden, W. H. The Enchaféd Flood: Three Critical Essays on the 


Romantic Spirit. New York, Random House. 

Rev. by Dudley Fitts in NYT, Sept. 10, p. 35; by Babette Deutsch in 
NYHTB, March 26, p. 10; by Morton Greenberg in Nation, April 29, pp. 
407-08; by J. Gray in SRL, Apr. 15, pp. 40-42; by D. Daiches in NR, Apr. 
17, p. 27; by J. Barzun in YR, xxtx (1950), 730-33; by R. Chase in KR, X11 
(1950), 717-21; by D. Bush in VQR, xxvi (1950), 472-76. 


Bateson, F. W. English Poetry: A Critical Introduction. London, 
Longmans, Green. 
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Rev. by H. W. Garrod in Spectator, June 23, pp. 860-61; in Li, Sept. 14, 
p. 354. 
Contains some scathing criticism of Romantic poetry. 


Bowra, C. M. The Romantic Imagination. See PQ, xxtx (1950), 


104. 

Rev. in TLS, June 16, p. 374; by Kathleen Raine in NSN, Sept. 2, pp. 257- 
58; by J. M. Cohen in Spectator, June 16, p. 826; by Howard Doughty, Jr., 
in Nation, Feb. 4, p. 113; by R. D. Altick in VQR, xxvi (1950), 311-16; by 
D. Daiches in SRL, May 6, p. 52. 


Bush, Douglas. Science and English Poetry: A Historical Sketch, 
1590-1950. New York, Oxford University Press; London, Geot- 


frey Cumberlege. 

Discussed in leading article, TLS, Aug. 11, p. 501; rev. by José Garcia Villa 
in NYT, Oct. 15, p. 31; by Bonamy Dobrée in Spectator, Dec. 8, p. 659; by 
D. A. Stauffer in SRL, July 29, p. 10. 

In this slender volume (comprised of lectures delivered at Indiana Uni- 
versity) Professor Bush devotes a few pages to the influence of the scientific 
spirit upon the Romantic poets. No book by Mr. Bush can be without interest 
to scholarly readers, and in his discussion of the Romantics he offers some 
stimulating observations, expressed with his customary felicity; but on the 
whole the volume is disappointingly superficial. (R. D. A.) 


Conklin, Paul S. A History of Hamlet Criticism, 1601-1821. New 
York, King’s Crown Press, 1947. 
Rev. by Claude M. Newlin in MLQ, x1 (1950), 108-09 
The last section of the book has material on Hamlet criticism, 1800-1821. 


Fairchild, H. N. Religious Trends in English Poetry. Vol. m1. See 
PQ, xxix (1950), 105-06, 127-28. 
Rev. by Monroe K. Spears in SR, Lyi (1950), 330-36; by N. P. Stallknecht 
in SAQ, XLvut (1950), 602-05. 


Ford, Newell F. ‘‘Empson’s and Ransom’s Mutilation of Texts.’ 
PQ, xxix (1950), 81-84. 
Takes these critics to task for their faliure to read, and consequently to 
interpret, accurately. Glaring examples are Empson on ‘‘ Tintern Abbey’’ 
and on Keats’ ‘‘Ode on (not to!) Melancholy.’’ (S.C. W.) 


Frye, Northrop. ‘‘Levels of Meaning in Literature.”’ AR, xu 
(1950), 246-62. 


Havens, Raymond D. ‘‘Disecontinuity in Literary Development: 
The Case of English Romanticism.’’ SP, xtvu (1950), 102-11. 
A useful corrective to the familiar assumption that nineteenth-century 
Romanticism grew directly out of the ‘‘pre-romantic’’ atmosphere of the 
eighteenth. The relation between the ‘‘mute inglorious bards ef the earlier 
period’’ and the geniuses of Wordsworth’s age was important, but, except 
for the attention given to external nature and the tendency toward freer 
verse forms, it was indirect. (R. D. A.) 


Heath-Stubbs, John. The Darkling Plain. London, Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 
Rev. by I. Fletcher in NSN, Aug. 19, pp. 211-12; in Li, Aug. 17, p. 245; 
by J. M. Cohen in Spectator, June 16, p. 826. 
Although chiefly on the Victorians, the opening chapter of this book deals 
extensively with the Romantic poets. 


Highet, Gilbert. The Classical Tradition: Greek and Roman In- 
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fluences on Western Literature. London, Oxford University 


Press, 1949. 
Rev. by George Genzmer in Nation, Jan. 7, pp. 16-17. 


Howse, W. H. ‘‘Literary Tastes in 1797.’’ Na&Q, cxcv (1950), 
537-38. 


James, D. G. The Romantic Comedy. See PQ, xxtx (1950), 106. 
Rev. by H. M. Margoliouth in RES, 1 (1950), 78-80. 


Library Notes: A Bulletin Issued for the Friends of the Duke 
University Library, June, 1950. No. 24: Newman Ivey White 


Memorial Issue. Durham (N.C.), Duke University Library. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 3, p. 694. 


Lovejoy, A. O. Essays in the History of Ideas. See ELH, xvi 
(1949), 10. 

Rev. by J. H. Randall, Jr., in AR, xm (1950), 156-61; by A. 8. P. Woodhouse 
in UTQ, xix (1950), 190-94. 

Miles, Josephine. The Primary Language of Poetry in the 1740’s 
and 1840’s. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of Califor- 
nia Press. 

Since it is important not to expect of this volume what it does not propose 
to do, we should read its first paragraph and other contractual statements 
with care. The first paragraph: ‘‘The purpose of this study is to describe in 
a very simple way the language most used in two decades. . . . The study is 
based on certain hypotheses: that the materials much used and much shared 
by poets have significance for the description of the poetry of which they are 
a part; and that time is a force in establishing the materials. For each decade 
each first chapter sets forth the primary language, the selection and propor- 
tioning of the parts of speech in their main contexts of sound and sentence 
structure; each second chapter suggests some of their parallels in prose and 
some of their status in critical theory.’’ Conclusion, tentative: ‘‘The method 
is not statistical; it is merely provisionally descriptive.’’ 

Arbitrarily then, using Gosh’s Annals of English Literature, Professor 
Miles selects from twenty authors poems written within the respective decade 
und» study. In Table 1 (1740’s) she lists the poems in degree of substan- 
tival emphasis, noting the form of each poem and the proportion in an average 
ten lines out of one thousand of adjectives, nouns, and verbs. In Table 2 
she sets up a ‘‘Majority Vocabulary: Words Used 10 Times in 1,000 Lines, 
by 10 Poets or More.’’ In Table 2 A she records the ‘‘ Minority Vocabulary ’’; 
and in Table 2 B the ‘‘Individual Uses.’’ For the 1840’s she offers similar 
tables. Each tabulation is followed by an intensive study of selected passages, 
this study leading to a general conclusion for the deeade. For example, the 
1740’s: ‘*The 1740 poem ... assumed scope of the natural, historical, and 
mythological world, gave immediacy by human figure and physical setting, 
harmonized by linear regularity and syllabic shading, and constructed by full 
syntactical sequence the ceremony of its inclusiveness. . .. The poetic sen- 
tence for the whole decade . . . would say, Rise, fair day, before the eyes and 
soul of man,’’ 

Although Professor Miles protests that the materials of her supporting 
chapters on prose are selected ‘‘at random’’ and are presented unsystematic- 
ally, she does admit that the prose seems to her ‘‘interesting as it reflects 
the sort of state of mind’’ which manifests itself in ‘‘a regular texture in 
poetry and in prose.’’ In such a case as Samuel Johnson’s, for instance, she 
says: ‘*From his prose, and his prose alone, . . . one could reconstruct the 
poetry of the 1740’s.’’ 

The concluding chapter, ‘‘Classic and Romantic,’’ puts aside the ‘‘close 
critics’? with their normative mannerisms and moves quickly through Joseph 
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Warton’s desiderata of ‘‘The specific, small, observed, new,’’ and diffusive 
down among the great issues treated by Coleridge and Wordsworth. Follow- 
ing their arguments from the ‘‘Advertisement’’ of 1798, Professor Miles 
comes to the place where ‘‘They themselves split in emphasis, Wordsworth 
toward the day side, Coleridge toward the night; Wordsworth in The Prelude; 
. . . Coleridge in Christabel.’’ Yet neither in their arguments nor in the 
critical theories of those who followed them can we find exact definitions of 
the Classic or the Romantic: ‘‘We must know much more.’’ The ‘‘ present 
study has found certain minimum facts: contemporary agreements in some 
main aspects of poetic practice; the importance of general descriptive simili- 
tude for the poetry of the 1740’s, . . . as distinguished from the implicative 
particularity of the 1840’s.’’ 

One may honor the modest reservations made in this book and yet point out 
that Professor Miles’ observations are of a peculiarly precise and ultimate 
kind, and that her conclusions are illuminating and just. (B. W.) 


Murry, John Middleton. Katherine Mansfield and Other Literary 
Portraits. London, Peter Nevill, 1949. 

Contains essays on Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, De Quincey, 
written with Mr. Murry’s usual erratic brilliance. 

Pottle, Frederick A. ‘‘The Romantic Imagination Revisited.’’ YR, 
xxix (1949), 346-49. See PQ, xxrtx (1950), 104; 120-21. 

A review-article on C. M. Bowra’s The Romantic Imagination and R. H. 
Fogle’s The Imagery of Keats and Shelley. 

Roloff, Walter; Mix, Morton; and Nicolai, Martha. German Liter- 
ature in British Magazines, 1750-1860. Edited by Bayard 
Quincey Morgan and A. R. Hohlfeld. Madison, University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1949. 

Rev. by W[erner} P. F[riederich] in Coli, (1950), 89-91; by Stuart P. 
Atkins in MLQ, x1 (1950), 377; by L. H. C. Thomas and A. Gillies in MLR, 
XLV (1950), 406-07. 

Schirmer, Walter F. Der Einfluss der deutschen Literatur auf die 
englische im 19. Jahrhundert. Halle/Saale, Niemeyer, 1947. 

Rev. by Duncan M. Mennie in RES, 1 (1950), 83-84. 

Seott, D. F. S. Some English Correspondents of Goethe. London, 


Methuen, 1949. 
Rev. by Trevor Jones in MLR, Xtv (1950), 410-11. 
Includes considerable material on early nineteenth-century English figures 
and on the translations from German into Eglish in that era. 


‘‘A Source of Romanticism.’’ TLS, Jan. 20, pp. 33-35. 
An important leading article—a™»review of André Monglond’s Le journal 
intime d’Obermann and Obermann, Lettres publiées par M. . . . Sénancour. 


Tillotson, Geoffrey. The Manner of Proceedings in Cértain Eight- 
eenth- and Early Nineteenth-Century Poems. British Academy 
Lecture, 1948. London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 

Commented upon in leading article, TLS, March 3, p. 137. 

Wellek, René. ‘‘The Concept of ‘Romanticism’ in Literary His- 

tory.’’ See PQ, xxtx (1950), 107-08. 
Rey. by R. 8S. Crane in PQ, XxIx (1950), 257-59. 
Wellek, René, and Warren, Austin. Theory of Literature. See 


PQ, xxtx (1950), 108. 
Rev. by E. Vivas in KR, xir (1950), 161-65. 
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Westland, Peter, ed. The Romantic Period, 1780-1830. Vol. 1v of 
the Teach Yourself History of English Iiterature. London, Eng- 
lish Universities Press. 
Rev. in TLS, Nov. 3, p. 694. 
An abridgement of an older work by Arthur Compton-Rickett. 


4. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 


Austen. Ashton, H. Parson Austen’s Daughter. See PQ, xxix 
(1950), 108. 
Rev. by B. R. Redman in SRL, Dec. 10, 1949, pp. 9-11, 34; by D. Sutcliffe 
in KR, xm (1950), 360-65. 
Bonavia-Hunt, D. A. Pemberley Shades. See PQ, xxtx (1950), 
108. 
Rev. by B. R. Redman, SRL, Dec. 10, 1949, pp. 9-11, 34. 
Chapman, R. W. Jane Austen: Facts and Problems. See PQ, xxix 
(1950), 109. 
Rev. by J. M. 8S. Tompkins in RES, 1 (1950), 368-70. 
Chapman, R. W. ‘‘Northanger Abbey.’’ TLS, Oct. 13, p. 645. 


Dodds, M. H. ‘‘Mary Russell Mitford and Jane Austen.’’ NeQ, 
cxcv (1950), 189. 


Emden, C. S. ‘‘ ‘Northanger Abbey’ Re-dated?’’ N&Q, cxcv 
(1950), 407-10. 


Hogan, Charles Beecher. ‘‘Jane Austen and her Early Publie.’’ 
RES, 1 (1950), 39-54. 

An account of Jane Austen’s reputation from 1811 to the appearance of 
Bentley’s ‘‘Standard Novels’’ in 1832. Testimony from many sources indi- 
eates the popularity of her novels from the first appearance of Sense and 
Sensibility. (J. V.L.) 

Jenkins, Elizabeth. Jane Austen. See PQ, xx1x (1950), 109. 

Rev. by B. R. Redman in SRL, Dec. 10, 1949, pp. 9-11, 34; by D. Sutcliffe 
in KR, xm (1950), 360-65; by S. C. Chew in NYHTB, Dee. 18, 1949, p. 8. 
Kaye-Smith, Sheila, and Stern, G. B. More Talk of Jane Austen. 

London, Cassell. (For listing of American edition, under title 
of More About Jane Austen, see PQ, xxix [1950], 109.) 

Rey. in TLS, Sept. 22, p. 595; cf. Miss Stern’s comments, TLS, Sept. 29, 
p- 613; rev. by B. R. Redman in SRL, Dec. 10, 1949, pp. 9-11, 34. 

Kennedy, Margaret. Jane Austen. English Novelists Series. Lon- 
don, Arthur Barker. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 27, p. 670; see letter by H. van Thal, TLS, Nov. 3, p. 
693; rev. in N&Q, cxcv (1950), 505. 

Beddoes. Donner, H. W., ed. Plays and Poems of Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 13, p. 642. 

Blake. Blackstone, Bernard. English Blake. See PQ, XxIx 
(1950), 109. 
Rev. by P. F. Fisher in UTQ, x1x (1950), 445-47. 


Blake (1757-1827). With an Introduction and Notes by Geoffrey 


Keynes. The Pitman Gallery. New York and London, Pitman, 
1949. 
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Ten color reproductions of pieces in the Tate Gallery. Mr. Keynes briefly 
discusses details such as ‘‘the trick of incorporating the feathers of God’s 
wings in the museles of his limbs.’’ The ‘‘intensely intellectual’’ quality of 
Blake’s art is said to be responsible for its power to excite. But then is any- 
thing but confusion spread by calling Blake ‘‘one of the greatest surrealists 
in the history of art’’? (D. V.E.) 

Damon, S. Foster. William Blake: His Philosophies and Symbols. 
New York, Peter Smith, 1947. 

Rev. by E. E. Bostetter in MLQ, x1 (1950), 249-51. 

Davies, J. G. The Theology of William Blake. See PQ, xxtx (1950), 
110. 

Rev. by Northrup Frye in RES, 1 (1950), 77-78. 

Erdman, David V. ‘‘ William Blake’s Exactness in Dates.’’ PQ, 
xxvii (1949), 465-70. : 

Frye, Northrop. Fearful Symmetry. See PQ, xxix (1950), 110. 

Rev. by H. C. White in JEGP, xuIx (1950), 124-27. 

Ganz, Paul. The Drawings of Henry Fuseli. With a foreword by 
John Piper. London, Max Parrish; New York, Chanticleer 
Press, 1949. (See comment on Swiss edition, ELI, xvi [1949], 
12.) 

Rev. by 8S. John Woods in Spectator, Dec. 23, 1949, p. 900; in TLS, March 
17, p. 164; by James J. Sweeney in NYT, Dee. 25, 1949, p. 7. 

Keynes, Geoffrey. ‘‘Blake’s ‘Jerusalem.’ ’’ TLS, June 16, p. 373. 

On the forthcoming facsimile of the hundred plates of the unique colored 
copy belonging to Lt.-Col. William Stirling of Keir. 

Keynes, Geoffrey. Blake Studies. See PQ, xxix (1950), 111. 

Rev. by H. M. Margoliouth in RES, 1 (1950), 271-73. 

Keynes, Geoffrey, ed. William Blake’s Engravings. London, 
Faber and Faber. 

Rev. in The Dublin Magazine, xxv (Oct.-Dec., 1950), 53-54; in TLS, June 2, 
p. 339; in NSN, Aug. 12, p. 183. 

Lowery, Margaret Ruth. ‘‘ William Blake and the ‘ Divine Imagina- 
tion,’ ’’ pp. 105-31 in Northwest Missouri State College Studies. 
Maryville, Missouri. 

A lecture emphasizing the eternity of Divine Vision which constituted Blake’s 
world: ‘‘the enthusiasm, the awe, the reverence, almost the ‘excess of I'ght’ 
which . . . attend the unifying and overpowering reality of the poet’s revela- 
tions. ...’’ Thus ‘‘apart from any theories or facts’’ Blske’s life is of 


the order of things ‘‘more important than an Atlantic Pact or a Rearmament 
Program.’’ (D. V. E.) 


Murry. See ‘‘Keats.’’ : 


Nathan, Norman. ‘‘Blake’s ‘Head Downwards.’’’ N&Q, cxcv 
(1950), 302-03. 


O’Higgins, Elizabeth. ‘‘Irish Words in William Blake’s Myth- 
ology.’’ The Dublin Magazine, xxv (Oct.-Dee., 1950), 27-33. 


‘Plays by Picasso and William Blake.’’ London Times, Feb. 17. 
Review of a ‘‘reading’’ of Blake’s Island in the Moon, Feb. 16, at Rudolph 

Steiner Hall. ‘‘The wit is now formidable, now lusty and boyish, the songs 
- » Sometimes comically bawdy, and sometimes divinely innocent.’’ 
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Pottle, Frederick A. ‘‘Blake’s ‘The Tiger,’ 17-18.’’ Exp, vm, 
No. 5 (Mar., 1950), 39. 


Burney. Hemlow, Joyce. ‘‘Fanny Burney and the Courtesy 
Books.’”? PMLA, txv (1950), 732-61. 
The courtesy books and other didactic tracts, sermons, and novels of the 
eighteenth century had an increasing influence on Fanny Burney’s works, 
especially marked in Camilla. 


Hemlow, Joyce. ‘‘Fanny Burney: Playwright.’’ UTQ, xtx (1950), 
170-89. 


Byron. Borst, William A. Lord Byron’s First Pilgrimage. See 


ELH, xvi (1949), 13. 
Rev. in TLS, March 3, p. 138. 


Dickinson, Patric, ed. Poems of Byron. Crown Classies Series. 
London, Grey Walls Press. 


Dowden, Wilfred S. ‘‘The Consistency in Byron’s Social Doce- 
trine.’’ Rice Institute Pamphlet, Vol. xxxvu, No. 3 (Oct., 
1950), pp. 18-44. 

This lecture presents a survey of Byron’s social views, showing that in his 
hatred of oppression—if in nothing else—he was consistent throughout his life. 


Jones, Frederick L. ‘‘A Byron Letter.’’ N&Q, cxcv (1950), 252. 


Jones, W. Powell. ‘‘Sir Egerton Brydges on Lord Byron.’’ HLQ, 


xm (1950), 325-37. 

Text of an 1830 letter of Byron trivia by the author of several thoughtful 
but garrulous early estimates of the poet. Prefaced by a discussion of the 
‘‘som er, impeceable’’ genealogist’s interest in ‘‘ violent, youthful Byron.’’ 
(D. V. E.) 


Knight, G. Wilson. ‘‘The Plays of Lord Byron.’’ TLS, Feb. 3, 
p. 80. 


Maintains that Byron’s plays are ‘‘the most important poetic dramas in 
English between the seventeenth century and our own time’’ and pleads for 
their actual performance on the modern stage. 


Lovell, Ernest J. Byron: The Record of a Quest. Studies in a 


Poet’s Concept and Treatment of Nature. Austin, University of 


Texas Press, 1949. 

Rev. in N&Q, cxcv (1950), 286; by N. P. Stallknecht in SAQ, xLix (1950), 
546-47. 

The ‘‘studies’’ constitute the most impressive monograph on Byron in many 
years. On a documentary level they trace the tradition of the picturesque 
from Gilpin to the point in Byron where he wearies of that tradition; they 
treat the Byronie variants of the urban-rural conflict; they explore a literary 
tradition defined as ‘‘the Zeluco theme’’ (‘‘the beauties of nature are lost 
on a soul so constituted’’); and they reexamine the nature and the persever- 
ance of Byron’s deism. 

The essays are uneven and tend to be centrifugal (not an inevitable con- 
comitant, one should suppose, of the pursuit of Byron’s own ‘‘mobility’’). 
Yet this is no mere motif-tracing project. A central topic is continually re- 
turned to: Byron’s failure to attain an integrated philosophy and his con- 
sequent success in maintaining an inclusive intellectual awareness, a comic 
vision based on his indomitable ‘‘sense of fact.’’ This sense led Byron at 
first to laugh at the ‘‘back to nature’’ cant and to prefer the detachment of 
the picturesque tourist; later it kept him from selecting evidence for a wholly 
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optimistic or pessimistic view of the universe; finally it led him to reject 
philosophical idealism and any ‘‘peace of mind’’ that might impair his power 
to act: ‘‘Of all the great Romantic poets Byron put the world of nature to 
the most consistent use.’’ 

Flaws in organization make it appear at times that Byron is being explained 
away by this or that literary tradition. And Byron’s ‘‘early Calvinism’? is 
thrown in too often as a make-weight to balance an equation (Symons’ volume 
on the early Byron is lacking from the bibliography). 

A critical postscript on ‘‘The Contemporaneousness of Byron’’ should re- 
ceive wide attention—though many will not agree that ‘‘the poet’s absence 
of conviction’’ is the height of modern integrity or the finest thing about 
Byron. (D. V. E.) 


Marchand, Leslie A. ‘‘Byron Material.’’ TLS, April 28, p. 261. 
An appeal for it. 
Origo, Marchesa Iris. The Last Attachment. See PQ, xxix (1950), 
113. 
Rev. by R. Halsband in SRL, Jan. 7, p. 9; by D. Sutcliffe in AR, xm (1950), 
360-65; by R. D. Altick in VQR, xxvr (1950), 311-16. 


Quennell, Peter, ed. Byron: Selections from Poetry, Letters, and 


Journals. London, Nonesuch Press. 
Rev. in TLS, March 3, p. 138. 


Quennell, Peter, ed. Byron: A Self-Portrait. Letters and Diaries, 


1798 to 1824. 2 vols. London, Murray; New York, Scribner’s. 
Rev. in TLS, March 3, p. 138; in Li, March 2, p. 399; by 8S. C. Chew in 
NYHTB, April 16, p. 6; by L. A. Marchand in NYT, June 4, p. 17; by H. 
W. Garrod in Spectator, Jan. 27, pp. 114, 116; by Ernest Jones in Nation, 
July 22, pp. 88-89; by W. A. Borst in SRL, May 20, pp. 28-29. 

This is a liberal selection of Byron’s letters and journals, including 56 
letters not hitherto published and 36 not hitherto published in full. These 
fill out the record, sometimes quite substantially, of Byron’s financial, literary, 
political, and amatory interests and affairs. The largest and most interesting 
bundle are addressed to John Cam Hobhouse and Douglas Kinnaird. 

Unfortunately the work is almost completely without annotation, and, as 
the title suggests, it is intended to be a representative selection rather than 
an aid to scholars. The new letters are an almost incidental feature, and the 
restored portions of old letters are not textually indicated. 

Some of the ‘‘new’’ have appeared in miscellaneous publications, but this 
work by no means gathers all such material, nor does it include all of the 
available unpublished letters. Some of the important scattered letters not 
included are: the Italian letters in the Iris Origo volume, the letters to 
Alborghetti printed in Leslie Marchand’s PMLA article last year, and the 
letters to Harness printed in Willis Pratt’s Byron at Southwell. A textual 
defect is the reprinting of one of the Harness letters in Moore’s wretchedly 
corrupt version rather than in Pratt’s MS. restoration. (When will British 
scholars abandon bibliographical insularity?) Rather surprising is the failure 
to include all the letters in the Murray collection: e.g. we know from March- 
and’s article that there are letters to Kinnaird of June 1 and Dec. 28, 1820, 
and to Hobhouse of June 8. (D.V.E.) 


Straumann, Heinrich. Byron and Switzerland. Byron Foundation 
Lecture, 1948. Nottingham, The University, 1949. 
Rev. by G. R. de Beer in MLR, xiv (1950), 80-82. 
Vineent, E. R. Byron, Hobhouse, and Foscolo. Cambridge, Cam- 


bridge University Press, 1949. 
Rev. in The Dublin Magazine, xxv (Apr.-June, 1950), 78-79; in N&Q, cxcv 
(1950), 109-10; in TLS, Dee. 2, 1949, p. 788. 
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Wardle, Ralph M. ‘‘The Motive for Byron’s ‘George Russell of 
A.’’’ MIN, uxv (1950), 179-83. 


Argues, not too convincingly, that this prose fragment was inspired by 
certain of the contents of Blackwood’s Magazine for November, 1821. (R.D.A.) 


Clare. ‘‘A Fragment of John Clare.’’ TLS, Dee. 8, p. 792. 


A prose passage, ‘‘Autumn,’’ printed from the MS. in the Northampton 
Collection of Clare documents. 


Grigson, Geoffrey, ed. Selected Poems of John Clare. London, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 


Rev. in TLS, Dee. 8, p. 782. 


Murry, John Middleton. John Clare and Other Studies. London, 


Peter Nevill. 
Rey. in TLS, Dec. 8, p. 782. 


Clarke. Altick, R. D. The Cowden Clarkes. See PQ, xxix (1950), 
114-15. 
Rev. by Lewis Patton in SAQ, xLrx (1950), 104-05; by Hyder E. Rollins 
in MLN, Lxv (1950), 569-71; by Austin Wright in MP, xiv (1950), 209-11; 
by R. W. King in RES, 1 (1950), 372-73. 


Coleridge. Bate, Walter Jackson. ‘‘Coleridge on the Function of 
Art.’’ In Perspectives of Criticism. Ed. by Harry Levin. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press. 


This essay is of first value for students of Coleridge. It is a highly in- 
telligent, laboriously conscientious attempt to put together harmoniously and 
consistently the fragments of Coleridge’s eclectic aesthetic thought, building 
on a full knowledge of eighteenth-century backgrounds (with which Mr. Bate 
has dealt elsewhere), an evident competence in the Platonic tradition (which 
Mr. Bate justifiably emphasizes), and a very considerable knowledge of the 
thought of Kant and Schelling, in its relation to Coleridge’s aesthetics. In 
spite of the excellent work of Shaweross, which Mr. Bate develops, modifies, 
and criticizes, this German element in Coleridge’s aesthetics seems to me to 
need further study before Mr. Bate’s comments on it can be accepted with 
full confidence. One has an uneasy feeling that he may have been too success- 
ful in bringing the fluctuations of Coleridge’s eclecticism to an ultimate 
stable conclusion. 


The beginning is Coleridge’s thesis that art ‘‘is the mediatress between... . 
nature and man.’’ This leads us through a series of opposites reconciled in 
art, above all a Platonic ideal of absolute universality (not German subjective 
transcendentalism) realized, fulfilled, and immanent in its opposite, the con- 
erete, the individual, the particular. The imagination is the means of this 
reconciliation, which extends through a series of similar related antitheses: 
Classic and Romantic, observation and meditation, copy and imitation, mechani- 
eal and organic, allegory rid symbol, understanding and reason, faney and 
imagination, thought and feeling. Mr. Bate outlines the structure of aesthetics 
and epistemology indicated in all these significant themes. (T. M. R.) 


Boas, Louise Schutz, [and] Dickson, Arthur. ‘‘Coleridge’s ‘Ode 
on the Departing Year,’ 149-61.’’ Exp, tx, No. 2 (Nov., 1950), 
15. 


Brinkley, R. Florence. ‘‘Coleridge’s Criticism of Jeremy Taylor.’’ 
HLQ, xm (1950), 313-23. 


Coleridge’s views are assembled here from various sources. 
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Coburn, Kathleen, ed. Inquiring Spirit: A New Presentation of 
Coleridge from His Published and Unpublished Prose Writings. 
London, Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

Coburn, Kathleen, ed. The Philosophical Lectures of Samuel Tay- 
lor Coleridge. See PQ, xxtx (1950), 115-16. 

Rev. by Sholom J. Kahn in JPh, xivm (1950), 394-95. 
‘‘The Dispersal of Coleridge’s Books.’’ TLS, Dee. 9, 1949, p. 809. 
A postscript to the article in TLS, Oct. 28, 1949; locates three more books 
known to have been in Coleridge’s library. 


Ehrenpreis, Irvin. ‘‘Southey to Coleridge, 1799.’’ N&Q, cxcv 
(1950), 124-26. 

Fogle, Richard Harter. ‘‘The Dejection of Coleridge’s Ode.’’ ELH, 
xvi (1950), 71-77. ' 

Professor Fogle studies the literary structure of the poem, its meaning as 
the theme evolves from the imagery. He concludes that the ode ‘‘reveals a 
more highly organized, a more rounded and comprehensive experience than 
investigation of either its biographical or its philosophical elements can un- 
cover.’’ (p. 77) This experience arises from the reconciliation Coleridge at- 
tains, a reconciliation that is relative, just as is his dejection, which, though 
great, is not absolute. (S.C. W.) 


Gierasch, Walter. ‘‘Coleridge’s ‘Ode on the Departing Year,’ 149- 
61.’’ Exp, vm, No. 5 (Mar., 1950), 34. 

James, D. G. ‘‘Kant’s Influence on Wordsworth and Coleridge.”’ 
In, Aug. 31, pp. 311-12. 

Leavis, F. R., ed. Mill on Bentham and Coleridge. London, Chatto 
and Windus. 

Mounts, Charles E. ‘‘Coleridge’s Self-Identification with Spenser- 
ian Characters.’’ SP, xtvu (1950), 522-33. 


An examination of the possible reasons why Coleridge identified himself 
with Sir Satyrane, Scudamour, and Britomart. 

Parsons, Coleman O. ‘‘The Mariner and the Albatross.’’ VQR, 
xxvi (1950), 102-23. 

In his elucidation of the ethical significance of ‘‘The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner,’’ Mr. Parsons discusses the relevant moral content of Osorio, Coler- 
idge’s emphasis upon prayer, and ‘‘the meaning permitted by the communica- 
tive structure of a ballad-voyage.’’ (p. 103) Especially useful are the treat- 
ments of ‘‘The Wild Huntsman’’ and Longueville’s ‘‘The Hermit: or, the 
. . . Adventures of Mr. Philip Quarll’’ as antecedent to Coleridge’s moral 
outlook in 1798. (See. IV). Most significant, however, is Mr. Parson’s ably 
reasoned proof that the moral structure of the poem, arising out of self-will 
and love (killing the Albatross and redemption in prayer), validates the wis- 
dom the Mariner has attained (‘‘He prayeth best,’’ ete.). The style of the 
essay is pleasing. and its provocative criticism deserves wide attention. (S.C.W.) 


Parsons, Howard. ‘‘Coleridge as ‘the Wedding Guest’ in the ‘ Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner.’’’ Ne@, cxcv (1950), 251-52. 
Richards, I. A. Coleridge on Imagination. New York, W. W. 


Norton. 

A reprint of the extremely infiuential book of 1935, with extremely little 
textual change of any sort, but with an interesting, though brief, second 
Preface, emphasizing Coleridge’s fundamental Platonism, treated more fully 
elsewhere. (T. M. R.) 
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Richards, I. A., ed. The Portable Coleridge. New York, Viking 
Press. 

Another excellent anthology, including over two hundred pages of the poetry, 
most of Biographia Literaria, nearly a hundred pages of letters, and briefer 
selections from the notebooks and Table Talk, political and ‘‘theologico- 
metaphysical’’ writings (including the all-important Essay on Method), and 
criticism outside of Biographia Literaria, The compact Introduction boldly 
outlines the essentials of Coleridge’s theoretical views. (T.M. R.) 


Sells. See ‘‘Shelley.’’ 
Smyser. See ‘‘ Wordsworth.”’ 


Wagenblass, John Henry. ‘‘Coleridge in Dubious Battle.’’ HLQ, 
xurt (1950), 406-08. 

Some brief marginalia of Coleridge on Milton. 

Watson, Vera. ‘‘Coleridge’s Army Service.’’ TLS, July 7, p. 428. 

Reveals (from documents in the Public Record Office) that the official 
ground upon which Coleridge was discharged from the army in 1794 was that 
of insanity. Reviews the previously available evidence on the discharge, and 
concludes that ‘‘the whole matter was irregular and connived at by the mili- 
tary authorities.’’ (R. D. A.) 

Whalley, George. ‘‘Coleridge and Southey in Bristol, 1795.’’ RES, 
1 (1950), 324-40. 

The reading, joint labors, and literary differences of the two men. 

Willey, Basil. Nineteenth Century Studies: Coleridge to Matthew 
Arnold. London, Chatto & Windus; New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. 

Rey, in TLS, Dee. 2, 1949, p. 790; by V. S. Pritchett in NSN, Dec. 24, 1949, 
p. 759; by John Sparrow in Spectator, Feb. 24, pp. 252-54; by Richard Chase 
in Nation, April 8, pp. 330-31; by P. F. Baum in SAQ, xix (1950), 551-52; 
by A. D. Culler in YR, xxix (1950), 552-54; by David Daiches in NR, Apr. 
10, pp. 19-20. 

Deals with Victorian authors with the exception of Coleridge, for whom is 
incorporated the substance of Professor Willey’s Warton Lecture, ‘‘ Coleridge 
on Imagination and Faney’’ (1946) under the subdivisions ‘‘ The Early Coler- 
idge,’’ ‘‘ Imagination and Fancy,’’ ‘‘Reason and Understanding,’’ ‘‘ Religion 
and Morality,’’ ‘‘The Interpretation of Seripture,’’ and ‘‘The Constitution 
of Church and State.’’ In its entirety the volume is offered ‘‘as a preliminary 
enquiry into the history of religious and moral ideas in the nineteenth century.’’ 
Willey, Basil. ‘‘Poetry and Philosophy.’’ li, Feb. 2, pp. 189-90. 

Includes some discussion of Coleridge. 

Croker. Staniforth, J.H. M. ‘‘Croker’s Pettifoggery.’’ TLS, Aug. 

25, p. 533. 

Crely. Strout, Alan Lang. ‘‘George Croly and Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine.”’ TLS, Oct. 6, p. 636. 

Selections from Croly’s letters to Blackwood’s from the originals in the 

National Library of Scotland. 


De Quincey. Quennell, Peter. ‘‘Books in General.’’ NSN, Nov. 
11, pp. 429-30. 


Sackville-West, Edward, ed. Confessions of an English Opium- 
Eater, together with Selections from the Autobiography. Lon- 


don, Cresset Press. 
Discussed in leading article, TLS, July 14, p. 437. 
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Reprints the first version of the Confessions, which should be easily avail- 
able but is not. The remaining selections are excellent, and the whole volume, 
with its introduction, should call attention to De Quincey’s great but neglected 
genius for autobiographical writing of a less sensational stamp than that of 
the Confessions. (E.S.) 


Edgeworth. Armytage, W. H. G. ‘“‘Little Woman.’’ Queen’s 


Quarterly, tv1 (1949), 248-57. 
A biographical and critical study. 


Clarke, Isabel C. Maria Edgeworth. London, Hutchinson. 
Rev. in TLS, April 28, p. 258; by C. E. Vulliamy in Spectator, March 17, 
pp. 343-44; by Margaret Lane in NSN, May 13, p. 554. 


Newby, P. H. Maria Edgeworth. English Novelists Series. Lon- 
don, Arthur Barker; Denver (Colo.), Alan Swallow. 

Rev. in TLS, April 28, p. 258 (cf. correction, TLS, May 5, p. 277); by C. 
E. Vulliamy in Spectator, April 28, p. 582; by Margaret Lane in NSN, May 
13, p. 554; by Lillian de la Torre in NYT, Aug. 6, p. 12; in Li, May 4, p. 
797; by David Sylvester in Nation, Sept. 9, p. 232; by James Gray in SRL, 
Oct. 28, pp. 32-33. 


Elliott. ‘‘Corn Law Rhymer.’’ TLS, Dee. 2, 1949, p. 794. 


A general review of Ebenezer Elliott’s poetical career. 


Hazlitt. Albrecht, William P. William Hazlitt and the Malthusian 
Controversy. University of New Mexico Publications in Lan- 
guage and Literature, No. 4. Albuquerque, University of New 


Mexico Press. 

Rev. briefly in TLS, Aug. 18, p. 522. 

The importance of the Essay on Population was recognized immediately upon 
its publication in 1798. Godwin, Southey (aided by Coleridge), Hazlitt, and 
a few others began the necessary whittling process, though—at least on the 
part of Godwin—there was some disposition to throw out rather than whittle. 
Hazlitt’s primary objections were to Malthus’s ‘‘ratios’’ and to the political 
and economic applications of his theory rather than to the theory itself. 
Though not a Godwinian ‘‘perfectibility’’ man, Hazlitt rejected the Mal- 
thusians’ contention that overpopulation was preventable only by the continu- 
ance of vice, misery, and poverty, and by the abolition of the current Poor 
Laws; he maintained that an increase of ‘‘comfort and decency’’ for the 
poor would induce voluntary limitation of families for the sake of preserving 
their improved standard of living. Mr. Albrecht discusses this and other as- 
pects of the controversy with considerable thoroughness. He has performed 
a useful service in evaluating Hazlitt’s part in the controversy. Hazlitt, he 
shows, was not the first, nor perhaps the most authoritative critic of Malthus; 
but in some respects he anticipated more fully than others the views held 
later by Place and J. 8S. Mill and those held by many writers today on prob- 
lems of population. The development witnessed since the 1830’s of a rising 
standard of living accompanied by a declining birthrate was not foreseen by 
Malthus; but Hazlitt, as Mr. Albrecht points out, did envisage this possibility. 

Mr. Albrecht has an exceedingly difficult subject to organize. For clarity 
and easy reference the reader requires both a chronological and a topical 
continuity; yet the author cannot provide both without an inordinate amount 
of repetition. Though he has perhaps not fully overcome this difficulty, the 
reviewer would be at a loss to suggest a more workable arrangement. (E. 58.) 


Tyler, Henry. ‘‘A Friend of Hazlitt.’’ TZS, Nov. 17, p. 727. 
On Thomas Pittman, a racket player. See also Lamb, ‘‘Mann.’’ 
Hogg. Carr, B. M. H. ‘‘The Ettrick Shepherd: Two Unnoted 
Articles.’’ N&Q, cxcv (1950), 388-90. 
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Strout, Alan Lang. ‘‘James Hogg’s ‘Chaldee Manuscript.’ ’’ 
PMLA, Lxv (1950), 695-718. 
A fresh account of this satire, drawn from the Blackwood Papers in the 
National Library of Scotland. 


Hone. Renier, Anne. ‘‘ William Hone.’’ TLS, Feb. 24, p. 121. 


Announces a biography in preparation. 


Hood. Cohen, J. M. ‘‘Thomas Hood.’’ TLS, May 5, p. 277. 
An appeal for his letters, to be used in a forthcoming biography. 


Hunt. Houtchens, Lawrence Huston, and Houtchens, Carolyn 
Washburn, eds. Leigh Hunt’s Dramatic Criticism, 1808-1831. 


New York, Columbia University Press; London, Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege, 1949. 

Rey. in TLS, Oct. 20, p. 660 (an important middle-page article, ‘‘Mr. Hunt 
at the Play’’); in Spectator, Nov. 24, p. 590. 

This volume should stop a real gap on library shelves. Leigh Hunt’s Ez- 
aminer was widely read by enemies as well as friends, and a regular feature, 
‘‘The Theatrical Examiner,’’ spread abroad the new ‘‘Romantic’’ criticism. 
For one reader of the Lyrical Ballads there must have been dozens who ab- 
sorbed the Examiner’s opinion of current doings at Drury Lane or Covent 
Garden. Often the Examiner was Hunt himself. Significant though his papers 
are as both a reflection and a moulder of nineteenth-century taste, they have 
remained buried out of the way of all but scholars, who have scarcely troubled 
to dust them off. Now Mr. and Mrs. Houtchens have reprinted a good and 
full sampling of these, with the addition of some theatrical reviews from the 
Tatler. 

Hunt’s criticism of plays and actors stands up better than one might expect. 
His interest was tireless; his observations were usually pointed and concrete; 
the sentimentality of his familiar essays was mostly absent. If Hunt lacked 
the critical distinction of his greater contemporaries, for that very reason his 
work provides a truer index of contemporary taste. We find him in 1808 agree- 
ing with Shakespeare’s improvers that the Fool in Lear ‘‘is now out of date’’; 
Hazlitt and Lamb no doubt taught him better. An excellent feature of the 
volume is its inclusion of some musical criticisms, papers on Mozart and 
Rossini, and a remarkable one on Paganini in which the reviewer attempts to 
play the virtuoso-fiddler with words. Hunt was one of the few literary Roman- 
ties with more than a perfunctory ear for music. 

The editing of the volume is competent and unostentatious. The notes are 
informative, though sparser than they might be. A few misprints, probably 
Hunt’s, might have been corrected or noted. (E. 8.) 


Jeffrey. Greig, James A. Francis Jeffrey of the Edinburgh Re- 
view. See ELH, xvi (1949), 20. 

Rev. by Hugh Macdonald in RES, 1 (1950), 82-83. 

Guyer, Byron. ‘‘The Philosophy of Francis Jeffrey.”’ MLQ, x1 
(1950), 17-26. 

‘*His associationist aesthetics occur in the framework of his positivistic 
outlook, and . . . his positivism prevents his acceptance of any of the phil- 
osophical idealisms usually associated with such an aesthetic.’’ He was an 
empiricist, ‘‘a skeptic in the Humean tradition,’’ and a pessimist. 


Keats. Altick. See ‘‘Clarke.’’ 
Atkinson, A. D. ‘‘Keats and an Arctic Voyager.’’ N&Q, cxcv 
(1950), 521. 


Atkinson, A. D. ‘‘Lines to Fanny.’’ TLS, Nov. 25, 1949, p. 771. 
Continues the correspondence initiated by J. Middleton Murry (see PQ, 
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xXxIx [1950], 122). See also letters by John Robert Moore, TLS, Dec. 23, 

1949, p. 841, and by D. B. Green, TLS, Jan. 6, p. 9. 

Beyer, Werner W. Keats and the Daemon King. See PQ, xxix 
(1950), 120. 

Rev. by Herbert G. Wright in MLE, xuiv (1949), 566-67; by R. W. King 
in RES, 1 (1950), 80-82. 

Birkenhead, Margaret; Furneaux, C. H.; and Smith, Joan. 
‘“Keats’s Death Mask.’’ TLS, June 30, p. 405. 

The grandchildren of Joseph Severn deny that the recently discovered death 
mask reproduced in Neville Roger’s Keats, Shelley, and Rome (see PQ, XxIx 
[1959], 122) is the one handed down in the Severn family but eventually lost, 
nor is it one of Keats. In TLS, July 14, p. 437, Mr. Rogers asks for ‘‘ further 
light on certain aspects of a mystery growing deeper with the years.’’ 
Blunden, Edmund. John Keats. London, Longmans, Green, for 

the British Council and the National Book League. 

A 37-page essay. 

Connolly, Thomas E. ‘‘Sandals More Interwoven and Complete: 
A Re-Examination of the Keatsean Odes.’’ ELH, xvi (1949), 
299-307. 

A useful synthesis of Garrod’s and Ridley’s studies of the metrical de- 
velopment of the odes, with further analysis of ‘‘Ode to Psyche’’ in particular. 
Fogle, R. H. The Imagery of Keats and Shelley. See PQ, xxix 

(1950), 120-21. 

Rev. by R. D. Altick in VQR, xxvi (1950), 311-16; by T. M. Raysor in 
JEGP, xuix (1950), 260-61; in TLS, May 26, p. 322; by Josephine Miles in 
SRK, tyut (1950), 522-26; by Norman Foerster in SAQ, XLix (1950), 411-13, 
Ford, George H., ed. John Keats: Selected Poems. New York, 

Appleton-Century-Crofts. 

Restricted to space for approximately one-third of Keats’s poetry, what shall 
an editor include, what exclude? Mr. Ford’s answer, in his neatly edited 
Poems, is a generally excellent selection in which most of the old stand-bys 
have a place, though regrettably I feel, in view of their importance, ‘‘I Stood 
Tip-toe’’ and ‘‘The Fall of Hyperion’’ are missing. For their sake, perhaps, 
such sonnets as ‘‘To Mrs. Reynolds’s Cat,’’ and ‘‘To Leigh Hunt’’ and even 
the time-worn but not indispensable ‘‘Isabella’’ might have been omitted. 
That, however, is a matter of opinion. The book is good as it stands, a useful 
introduction to Keats for students and for general readers. (C. D. T.) 
Gomes. See ‘‘Portuguese,’’ 1. 


Green, David Bonnell. ‘‘Additional Keats Markings in ‘The 
Rogue.’ ’’ N&@Q, cxcv (1950), 15-16. (See editorial corrections, 
post, p. 240.) ; ; 

Green, David Bonnell. ‘‘Keats and Goethe.’’ N&Q, cxcv (1950), 

410-12. 

Green, David Bonnell. ‘‘Keats, Swift, and Pliny the Elder.” 
NeQ, oxcv (1950), 499-501. 

Greene, D. J. ‘‘ ‘Sooth’ in Keats, Milton, Shakespeare, and Dr. 
Johnson.’’ MLN, uxyv (1950), 514-17. 


Hammelmann, H. A. ‘‘John Keats by Joseph Severn.’’ NYT, 


April 19, p. 19. 
Reproduces, allegedly for the first time, a sketch, thought to be of John, 
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George, and Tom Keats, which has recently been found in a sketch-book of 
Severn. 


Hausermann, W. W. The Letters of John Keats: Selected Passages. 
Bern (Switzerland), A. Francke A. G., 1949. 


The editor wishes to put before students to whom English is a foreign 
tongue representative passages from Keats that show him as a thinker and 
critic and that may furnish material for a study of his vocabulary. The 
selections, arranged in chronological order and annotated with some care, 
though not without prejudice, make up a compendium of some of the finest 
things in Keats’s correspondence. (C. D. T.) 


Havens, Raymond D. ‘‘Of Beauty and Reality in Keats.’’ ELH, 
xvi (1950), 206-13. 


Professor Havens traces the related developments of Keats’ delight in 
beauty and disappointment with reality. Often overlooked, this disappoint- 
ment is genuine and prompted Keats to turn from the ugly world of men to 
the appeal of the remote or ancient. Yet, before his death, he sought the 
familiar, as in ‘‘To Autumn,’’ or, more significantly still, in Hyperion, which 
reveals a conception of beauty inclusive of reality rather than antagonistic to it. 

Moreover, Keats finally thought and wrote of beauty ‘‘not merely as sensuous 
and physical but as including moral and intellectual excellence’’ (p. 212). The 
essay is especially illuminating in revealing that Keats’ evolution from his 
immature work can be seen in his rejection of its worst features so that he 
could assimilate its virtues into his later convictions and practice. (S.C. W.) 


Hewlett, Dorothy. A Life of John Keats. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. New York, Barnes and Noble, Inc.; London, 
Hurst and Blackett. 

Rev. in The Dublin Magazine, xxv (Jan.-March, 1950), 62-63. 

Miss Hewlett has here republished her Adonais: A Life of John Keats 
(1937). Perhaps the most fortunate change in the book is the omission of 
‘* Adonais’’ from the title. For the Keats Miss Hewlett presents is anything 
but the fragile-spirited creation of Shelley’s poem: he is instead more of the 
flesh-and-blood-Keats, the friend, the lover, the man of humor, the man of 
aspiration and achievement, of tribulation and despair. The text has been 
entirely reset, with a number of stylistic improvements, some few corrections 
of fact, an occasional new paragraph, and six additional, not all of them 
important, appendices. Otherwise the work stands much as in the original 
printing: a great poignant story told with sincerity and understanding, 
punctuated with running critical comment on the poems—comment which, 
though something less than final, is at least neither intrusive nor dogmatic. 
(C. D. T.) 

Keats-Shelley Association of America. Report. April, 1950. See- 
retary and Treasurer: Mrs. Sydney L. Wright, Endsmeet Farm, 
Wynceote, Pennsylvania. 

Loveman, Samuel. ‘‘A Portrait of Keats.’’? 7S, May 12, p. 293. 


‘The frontispiece in colour in Caroline F. E. Spurgeon’s Keats’s Shakes- 
peare ... is no portrait of Keats at all,’’ but rather one of Garrett Lansing. 


MacGillivray, J. R. Keats: A Bibliography and Reference Guide. 

See PQ, xxrx (1950), 122. 
Rev. in Dalhousie Review, XXIx (1950), 464-65; in N&Q, cxev (1950), 395; 

in TLS, Feb, 24, p. 120. 

McLaughlin, Elizabeth T. ‘‘ ‘The Mermaid of Galloway’ and ‘La 
Belle Dame Sans Merci.’ ’’ PQ, xxvu1 (1949), 471-76. 

Muir, Kenneth. ‘‘Three Notes on Keats.’’ N&Q, cxev (1950), 
364-65. 
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Murry, John Middleton. The Mystery of Keats. London, Peter 
Nevill; New York, British Book Center, 1949. 

Rev. in TLS, Dee. 30, 1949, p. 858; in Li, Jan. 12, p. 77; by Carlos Baker 
in NYT, May 14, p. 22; in The Dublin Magazine, xxv (Apr.-June, 1950), 50-51. 

Mr. Murry’s Essays and Studies: Old and New (1939), of which the present 
work is a revision and enlargement, was in a sense his most valuable work on 
Keats, illustrating his capacities as a critic at their best: in close interpre- 
tation of passages and poems and in perceptive analysis of such problems as 
Keats’s relation to Wordsworth and to Milton. Of the new material the essays 
on Fanny Brawne and on Keats and Blake are of first interest. Intent on 
rectifying the unfavorable portrait of Miss Brawne contained in his Keats 
and Shakespeare, Murry here avows his intention of presenting her, in the 
light of more recent evidence, as she really was, and proceeds in a wholly 
sympathetic vein to the most substantial study of her character and of her 
effects on Keats yet made. In the ‘‘ Keats and Blake,’’ which should be read 
beside the earlier ‘‘ Beauty is Truth’’ for the light it throws on ‘‘ The Grecian 
Urn,’’ Murry argues persuasively that in expressions pointing to belief in 
self-detachment and self-annihilation as the necessary condition to highest 
imaginative power, Keats is closely paralleling the thought of Blake in his 
Milton. In this, however, Milton and Shakespeare are the influence, not Blake. 
Keats’s idea here, as elsewhere, is illustrative of ‘‘the prophetic element in his 
work and life.’’ To reveal a little more of this element is, Murry says, the 
purpose of his book. How well he has succeeded in this aim various readers 
must determine for themselves. For myself I must confess that I have read 
these essays with a new appreciation of the attentive, perceptive eye with 
which Mr. Murry has studied his poet and of his consequent ability to see 
and bring into proper focus much that others have missed. (C. D. T.) 


Pope, Willard B. ‘‘Fred Edgcumbe.’’ TLS, Aug. 18, p. 517. 
Proposes a memorial to him at the Keats Memorial House, of which he was 

curator. See also Ruth Draper’s letter to the TLS, Nov. 10, p. 709. 

Pope-Hennessy, James. Monckton Milnes: the Years of Promise, 


1809-1851. London, Constable. 
Rev. in TLS, Feb. 17, pp. 97-98; by Peter Quennell in NSN, Feb. 18, pp. 
192-93. 


Pottle. See ‘‘Criticism.’’ 


Rashbrook, R. F. ‘‘Keats and ‘Hamlet.’’’ N&Q, cxcv (1950), 
253-54. 


Rashbrook, R. F. ‘‘ Keats’s Ode ‘To Autumn.’ ’’ Ve&Q, cxcv (1950), 
78-79. 


Rashbrook, R. F. ‘‘ A Note on Keats’s Poems.’’ N&Q, cxcv (1950), 
390-91. 


Richardson, Joanna. ‘‘Keats and Fanny Brawne.’’ TLS, Nov. 3, 
p. 693. 


An appeal for information on the whereabouts of Fanny Brawne’s de- 
scendants. 


Rollins, Hyder E. ‘‘F. H. Day and Keats’s Biography.’’ Harvard 
Iibrary Bulletin, wv (1950), 239-53. 
Calendars 150 miscellaneous letters, mainly to Day, relating to his Keats 
interests. 
Rollins, Hyder E., ed. The Keats Circle. See PQ, xx1x (1950), 122. 
Rey. in TLS, Feb. 24, p. 120. 
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Rollins, Hyder E. ‘‘Louis Arthur Holman and Keats.’’ Harvard 
Library Bulletin, 1v (1950), 374-91. 


Calendars ‘‘the more interesting’’ letters Holman received in the course of 
his long inquiry into Keats and the Keats circle. 


‘A Severn Album.’’ TLS, Jan. 6, p. 16. 

A detailed account of an album recently found in a Tunbridge Wells book- 
shop. Includes a reproduction of a hitherto unpublished design, by Severn, 
for a monument of Keats. See above, ‘‘ Hammelman.’’ 


Sutherland, Hugh. Fled Is That Music. London, Thomas. 
A one-act play about the day on which Keats composed the ‘‘Ode to a 
Nightingale. ’’ 


Whistler, Laurence, ed. Selected Poems of John Keats. Crown 


Classics. London, Grey Walls Press. 
Briefly rev. in TLS, Aug. 18, p. 522. 


Wood, Frank. ‘‘Rilke’s ‘Keats-Bild.’’’ GR, xxv (Oct., 1950), 
210-23. 


Lamb. Francis, Basil. Fanny Kelly of Drury Lane. London, 


Rockliff. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 1, p. 765. 


Hine, Reginald L. Charles Lamb and His Hertfordshire. London, 


Dent; New York, Maemillan, 1949. 

Rev. in TLS, Nov. 25, 1949, p. 768; by Ralph Abercrombie in Spectator, 
Jan. 6, p. 22; by Allan MacDonald in NYT, Sept. 3, p. 5. 

This is a eult book, but a superior one. It was composed for Lamb’s ‘‘ dis- 
ciples,’’? as the preface avows and abundantly illustrates with its ‘‘enow,’’ 
‘‘vagrom,’’ and other archaisms. The late Mr. Hine was fortunate in being 
able to combine two loves, the local history of Hertfordshire and Charles 
Lamb (who was, we are told, ‘‘at heart a countryman’’). The author has 
reconstructed the surroundings in which as a child Lamb was immersed and to 
whieh in later life he sometimes returned. Mr. Hine speculates on might-have- 
beens: Elia’s never-written Confessions of a Water-Drinker, and his life had 
he retired to his Hertfordshire cottage, Button Snap, instead of selling it for 
£50 (the receipt of the sale, witnessed by Hazlitt, is reproduced). The author’s 
discovery of a sale catalogue of 1822 and an early account book of the Plumer 
family (1696) enabled him to recreate in great detail the house, furnishings, 
and gardens as well as the absent owners and their ancestors, of Blakesware— 
Elia’s ‘‘Blakesmoor.’’ It is suggested that Lamb’s early wanderings and 
‘‘worshiping’’ through this great half-deserted house may have initiated his 
life-long attachment to ‘‘antiquity.’’ This Blakesware material occupies the 
major part of the volume, but Mr. Hine also describes a commonplace book 
that Lamb evidently used for his Specimens of English Dramatic Poets. There 
is other new matter, and, though some of it is peripheral, the book as a whole 
enriches materially the reader’s appreciation of Lamb’s essays and letters. 
It is handsomely illustrated. (E. 8.) 


Mann, Phyllis G. ‘‘A Friend of Hazlitt.’’ TLS, Dee. 1, p. 767. 

Answers the speculation of Henry Tyler (see under ‘‘Hazlitt,’’ above) 
whether Lamb and Hazlitt ever met in a game of rackets: ‘‘it is highly im- 
probable. ?’ 


Thomas, Henri. ‘‘Charles Lamb: 1775-1834.’’ MF, cccvi (1949), 
207-26. 
For the most part a summary of Lamb’s early life, this article is of interest 
chiefly as an indication of French interest in the subject. 
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Turnbull, John M. ‘‘ Earliest Disinterested Recognition of Charles 
Lamb as Poet.’’ N&@, cxcv (1950), 79. 
Woodeock, George, ed. The Letters of Charles Lamb. London, 
Grey Walls Press. 
Rev. briefly in TLS, Nov. 24, p. 755. 
A representative selection, including many complete letters and significant 
passages from others. 

Landor. Super, R. H. ‘‘ Walter Savage Landor.’’ TLS, May 19, 
r-¢ Sina for documentary material for use in a forthcoming biography. 
Leadbeater. Brewster, Elizabeth. ‘‘Mary Leadbeater.’’ TLS, July 

Ses rn on this Anglo-Irish writer (1758-1826). 
Lockhart. Strout, Alan Lang, ed. John Bull’s Letter to Lord 
Byron. See ELH, xvi (1949), 24. 
Rev. in TLS, March 3, p. 138. 
Mitford. Dodds. See ‘‘ Austen.”’ ; 
Peacock. House, Humphrey. ‘‘The Works of Thomas Love Pea- 
eock.’’ In, Dee. 8, 1949, pp. 997-98. 
Robinson. Morley, Edith J., ed. Henry Crabb Robinson on Books 
and Their Authors. 3 vols. London, Dent. 
A cheap reissue of this well-known work (18/- the set). 
Scott. Cecil, Lord David. ‘‘Sir Walter Scott’s Vision of Life.’’ 
In, Feb. 9, pp. 254-55. 
Bp George Burke. ‘‘Seott and Jonson.’’ N&Q, cxcv (1950), 
Maxwell, J. C. ‘‘Luey Ashton’s Song.’’ N&Q, cxcv (1950), 210. 


Smith, Roland M. ‘‘Chaucer Allusions in the Letters of Sir Walter 
Seott.”” MLN, uxv (1950), 448-55. 

Struve, Gleb. ‘‘ Russian Friends and Correspondents of Sir Walter 
Seott.”? Cola, mu (1950), 307-26. 

Prints, with running comments, letters (in Sir Hugh Walpole’s collection, 
now in the National Library of Scotland) from Denis Daydov, Vladimir Davy- 
dov, Alexander Izmailov, Anna Bunina, and Baron Alexander Meyendorff. An 
interesting contribution to our knowledge of Scott and his far- -flung acquaint- 
anceship. 


Shelley. Baker, Carlos. Shelley’s Major Poetry. See PQ, xxix 
(1950), 123. ' : 
Rev. by Donald Weeks in JA, vu (1949), 137-38. 
Barrell, Joseph. Shelley and the Thought of His Time. See ELH, 


xvi (1949), 26. 
Rev. by Donald Weeks in JA, vim (1949), 137-38. 


Cameron, Kenneth Neill. The Young Shelley: Genesis of a Radical. 
New York, Maemillan. 
Rev. by Jacob Korey in Nation, Nov. 25, p. 488; by Delancey Ferguson in 
NYHTB, Nov. 5, p. 14; by Floyd Stovall in SRL, Oct. 28, pp. 31-32. 
Professor Cameron’s book is the first thoroughly successful attempt to trace 
Shelley’s early development; and for the first time that development appears 
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to be, not only important, but also logical and inevitable. A. M. D. Hughes 
tried in The Nascent Mind of Shelley (1947) to accomplish much the same 
thing. He failed, I think, because he misinterpreted some biographical facts, 
ignored much of American scholarship, and did not distinguish clearly Shelley’s 
early thought from his later philosophy. Professor Cameron’s success is based 
upon a keener psychology, a full and detailed knowledge of Shelley scholar- 
ship, an unusual understanding of the political, religious, and philosophical 
aspects of the age in which Shelley lived, and a conviction that Shelley’s was 
the most potent voice in expressing the essentially revolutionary spirit of his 
time. 

Professor Cameron’s method is to examine Shelley’s works in the light of 
his life, character, and period. The biography is of vital importance, but it is 
utilized only in so far as it is necessary. The emphasis is upon the period 
background and the history of the genres to which Shelley’s various works in 
verse and prose belong. The exposition of the political scene is especially 
illuminating. The result is that we have in The Young Shelley the fullest 
extant treatment of these early works, and that each one seems to fit with 
peculiar appropriateness into its place in the contemporary picture. The Irish 
pamphlets, A Letter to Lord Ellenborough, A Refutation of Deism, and others 
take on a significance which they have not had before. Professor Cameron’s 
high estimate of their quality and importance will be rather startling, but 
one feels that such typical statements as the following are well supported: 
‘*4 Letter to Lord Ellenborough is ...a work to be ranked among the classics 
of the struggle for freedom of speech’’ (p. 186); and ‘‘A Refutation of 
Deism must be recognized as one of the outstanding works of English free- 
thought literature’’ (p. 287). 

The 125 pages of notes furnish an impressive documentation for the 287 
pages of text. Many of the notes are short essays which summarize available 
information on particular topics, and will be useful as such. 

Professor Cameron gains one’s confidence by his air of assurance, which 
seems justified by his careful and thoroughly independent examination of all 
available evidence and opinion. In materials there is nothing new, but the 
exposition of Shelley’s early development and of his life and works through 
early 1814 is new and even revolutionary. It will be necessary reading for all 
serious students of Shelley. (Frederick L. Jones) 


Chureh, Richard, ed. Poems of Shelley. London, Folio Society, 
1949. 


Clark, David Lee. The Dates and Sources of Shelley’s Metaphysi- 
cal, Moral, and Religious Essays. University of Texas Studies 
in English, xxvmi, 1949. 


Professor Clark argues that Shelley’s prose essays and fragments, including 
the Essay on Christianity, the speculations on morals and metaphysics, On 
Life, On Love, were the ‘‘moral and metaphysical essays’’ written in 1811 
and left with the Stockdales in Dublin. His argument is based mainly on 
parallels in idea and reading between the fragments and the letters of the 
early period. Some of the parallels in idea are clear enough, but many of 
them can also be found in the later works, and there is no evidence that any 
of them were typical of the early period only. Other ideas—e.g. in On Life— 
belong to a different system of philosophy to that of the early period,—indeed, 
at times are directly contradictory to it,—and these discrepancies do not re- 
ceive consideration. Nor do the parallels with the reading denote early com- 
position. Berkeleian passages, for instance, occur as late as Hellas (1821). 
The large number of parallels in the fragments with later reading, collected 
by Notopoulos (PMLA, 1943) are not mentioned; in fact Clark does not seem 
to know Notopoulos’ well-documented study on the dating of the fragments— 
the most complete on the subject—which contradicts his own findings and 
places the composition of the fragments at various dates between 1815 and 
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1821. Nor does he seem to know Ballman’s earlier study (ELH, 1935), which 
anticipates some of Notopoulos’ findings. 

In regard to sources Professor Clark is somewhat more successful, indicat- 
ing several suggestive parallels with Hume and his successors in Scottish 
metaphysics, Dugald Stewart and Thomas Reid. (K. N.C.) 


Cline, C. L. ‘‘Two Mary Shelley Letters.’? N&Q, cxcv (1950), 
475-76. 
Cronin, James E. ‘‘ ‘The Hag’ in ‘The Cloud.’’’ N&Q, cxcv 
(1950), 341-42. 
——e similarities and parallels between Shelley’s poem and Herrick’s ‘‘ The 
ag.’’ 
Fogle. See ‘‘Keats.”’ 


Fulford, Roger. ‘‘Bysshe Shelley, M.P.’’ Za, Jan. 5, pp. 21, 24. 

An entertaining ‘‘imaginary biography’’: what if Shelley had sat in 
Parliament? 

Grabo, Carl H. Shelley’s Eccentricities. Albuquerque, University 
of New Mexico Press. 

Diseussed in leading article, TLS, May 12, p. 293; ef. letter by Herbert 
Read, TLS, May 26, p. 325. 

Professor Grabo’s monograph discusses Shelley’s health and physical char- 
acteristics, examines his so-called delusions, and concludes with a lengthy 
analysis of the psychological diagnoses by Edward Carpenter and Herbert 
Read. For the Tanyrallt episode he accepts the theory of Margaret L. Croft 
(1905) that the events were engineered by Robin Pant Ifan, but he disre- 
gards White’s demolition of the theory (1940) by the simple demonstration 
that Robin could not have been more than three years of age at the time, The 
‘‘semi-delusions’’ recorded by Peacock he dismisses as examples of Shelley’s 
pulling Peacock’s leg. The psychological disturbances of 1822 at Casa Magni 
he does not analyse but hints his own belief that they may have been of 
psychic origin. He rejects (correctly, in my opinion) the view of Carpenter 
that Shelley was deeply homosexual and of Read that he was psychotic, an- 
swering the charge of a ‘‘persecution complex’’ by the statement: ‘‘ The 
fact is that he was persecuted.’’ He accepts Carpenter’s argument that 
Shelley omitted the homosexual passages from the Symposium; but Ingpen’s 
edition of 1930 had shown that he had not; they were omitted by Mary in 
the editing. On the whole, Grabo is sane and sensible on a subject where both 
qualities are badly needed. He states the case for the intelligent layman as 
against that of the obtuse ‘‘expert’’ very plausibly. But his own analysis of 
the total personality does not convineingly embrace the varied psychological 
phenomena that he records. (K.N.C.) 


Havens, Raymond D. ‘‘Struecture and Prosodic Pattern in Shelley’s 
Lyries.’’ PMLA, uxv (1950), 1076-87. 


An analysis of rhetorical and prosodic features in a group of Shelley’s 
lyrics, suggesting the skili and complexity of his art. 


Jones, Frederick L. ‘‘A Shelley and Mary Letter to Claire.’ 
MLN, uxv (1950), 121-23. 

The ‘‘double letter’’ dated, in Professor Jones’s edition of Mary Shelley’s 
letters [May 11, 1821], now appears to be really two separate letters. Shelley’s 
was written in May, 1821, and Mary’s, of which, until now, Shelley’s was 
thought to be a continuation, in January-February, 1822. (R. D. A.) 


Keats-Shelley Association. See ‘‘Keats.’’ 
MeNiece, Gerald M. ‘‘Sir Timothy Shelley.’’ TZS, Aug. 18, p. 517. 


Corrects the supposition that Sir Timothy never raised his voice in the 
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House of Commons. He participated in a debate on the legality of a reform 
petition from Horsham, March 7, 1817. 
Notopoulos, James A. The Platonism of Shelley. See PQ, xxtx 
(1950), 124-25. 
Rev. by Douglas Bush in CoLi, m (1950), 281-82; by Gilbert Highet in 
NYHTB, March 5, p. 8; in TLS, Oct. 13, p. 642. 
Pottle. See ‘‘Criticism.’’ 


Read, Herbert. ‘‘Shelley, the Optimistic Philosopher.’’ Ix, Sept. 
21, pp. 377-78. 


Scott, W. S., ed. New Shelley Letters. See PQ, xxix (1950), 125- 
26. 
Rev. by R. D. Altick in VQR, xxvi (1950), 311-16; by James A. Notopoulos 
in SAQ, XLIX (1950), 261-62. 
Sells, A. Lytton. ‘‘Zanella, Coleridge, and Shelley.’’ Coli, 
(1950), 16-30. 


On possible reminiscences of Coleridge and Shelley (principally the former) 
in the poetry of Giacomo Zanella. 


White, Newman Ivey. See Library Notes under ‘‘3. Criticism,’’ 
supra. 


Wileox, Stewart C. ‘‘Imagery, Ideas, and Design in Shelley’s 


‘Ode to the West Wind.’’’ SP, xitvm (1950), 634-49. 
A detailed analysis of the poem. 


Wilcox, Stewart C. ‘‘The Prosodie Structure of ‘Ode to the West 
Wind.’’’ N&Q, cxcv (1950), 77-78. 

Southey. Ehrenpreis. See ‘‘Coleridge.’’ 

Whalley. See ‘‘Coleridge.’’ 


Woodring, Carl R. ‘‘Letters from Bernard Barton to Robert 
Southey.’’ Harvard Library Bulletin, 1 (1950), 351-58. 
Extracts, with running commentary, from the twenty-three unpublished 
letters (1817-1838) in the Harvard Library. 


Talfourd. T., J. M. ‘‘Thomas Noon Talfourd.’’ N&Q, cxcv (1950), 
20. 


Trelawny. Grylls, R. Glynn. Trelawny. London, Constable. 
Rev. in TLS, July 14, p. 488; by Derek Hudson in Spectator, June 9, p. 
796; by Stephen Spender in Li, June 22, p. 1071. 


Wordsworth. Benziger, James. ‘‘ ‘Tintern Abbey’ Revisited.’’ 
PMLA, uxv (1950), 154-62. 


This is a study of the artistic values of the poem. The consistency of the 
imagery and its oneness with the ideas are examined. The opening secne is 
detailed with the eye of a painter for composition. ‘‘In this scene Words- 
worth might be said to have found or to have created the ‘objective correlative’ 
for his philosophy of that period; every detail in its composition is signifi- 
eant.’’ Notably, the imagery expresses the ‘‘quietistic phase of his philos- 
ophy,’’? a progression ‘‘from din to murmur to silence, and from human life 
to vegetable life to the cliff and sky.’’ The situation in the poem, as well as 
the landscape, suits his purposes peculiarly. The totality of past and present, 
of the old self and the new, coincides with his experience as described in the 
poem and is iterated in the case of Dorothy. The very fact that the experi- 
ence is localized and individual, yet full of universal meaning, is of the 
essence of Wordsworth’s poetic art. (J. V.L.) 
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Burra, Peter. Wordsworth. London, Duckworth. 
A new edition of a volume first published in 1936. 


Coe, Charles Norton. ‘‘Did Wordsworth Read Coxe’s Travels in 
Switzerland before Making the Tour of 1790?’’ N&Q, cxcy 
(1950), 144-45. 

Coe, Charles Norton. ‘‘A Souree for Wordsworth’s Sonnet, ‘At 
Rome.’ ’’ N&Q, cxcm (1948), 430-31. 


Coe, Charles Norton. ‘‘A Source for Wordsworth’s ‘Squalid 
Creature.’’’ N&Q, cxcv (1950), 76-77. 


Coe, Charles Norton. ‘‘Wordsworth Acknowledges his Debt to 
Travel Books.’’ N&@Q, cxciv (1949), 234-35. 


Darbishire, Helen. The Poet Wordsworth. Oxford, Clarendon 


Press. 

Rev. in TLS, June 16, p. 375; by H. W. Garrod in Spectator, April 28, p. 
580; by Rayner Heppenstall in NSN, July 1, p. 17; in Li, May 11, p. 843. 

This is a significant book. We may say of it what the author says of the 
poetry of Wordsworth: ‘‘It is a true thing.’’ She writes out of a quiet, 
living experience of that poetry. Her concern is with the poetry: ‘‘ Literary 
criticism has in our time shown a dangerous tendency. The private life of 
the author has become a favourite theme; some flaw in his character,... 
(and such things are easy to find . . .)—psychological interpretation is applied, 
first to his actions and private correspondence, then to his writings, and we 
are asked to see the author in a flood of new light. But in fact and in truth 
we see no farther into what he wrote.’’ The point is that this book, eschewing 
these evasions of true criticism, does help us to see farther into what Words- 
worth wrote. Again, the author has no theories and no thesis: a profoundly 
wise and refreshing matter. She waits upon the poetry with respect. When 
Wordsworth speaks of mystie truths ‘‘which lie far hidden from the reach 
of words,’’ she does not try to explain those truths. ‘‘The spirit bloweth 
where it listeth,’’ she says. She would rather quote a passage and let it work 
than subject it to any show of erudition. So pure is her faith in the greatness 
of Wordsworth that she permits herself no conscious skill in her treatment of 
him, and the effect is consummate. 

Although Helen Darbishire has access to new materials, she does not strain 
to arrive at new conclusions. The early Wordsworth, whatever sense of vision- 
ary power he has, however closely he observes nature, however he delights 
in poetic craft, is still the early Wordsworth. There is a later Wordsworth, 
and a later still. However inexplicably, profound alterations took place in 
his inner life. We know of the French Revolution, of the coming of Coleridge, 
of the reunion with Dorothy, and we know that the poems of 1798 manifested 
a new and great genius: but the alteration was inner. ‘‘In the Lyrical 
Ballads . . . he found his poetic theme and he found the right language for 
it.’’ He wrote of the heart of man and the life of nature; and ‘‘the poetry 
seems to come from the earth itself,’’ bringing a ‘‘sense of the miracle of 
life.’’ In ‘‘Tintern Abbey’’ his genius first finds full expression. 

Yet Wordsworth does not work at his highest power until he writes the 
‘‘Intimations.’’ This ode, touched with splendour and magic, is a triumph. 
In turn, The Prelude becomes ‘‘the finest fruit of Wordsworth’s great creative 
period.’’ Helen Darbishire’s study of this poem makes up the most significant 
and valuable part of her book, especially her treatment of the relation of the 
senses and the imagination. Being free of any need to prove a thesis, she 
remarks the ‘‘hard paradoxes’’ which seem to dissolve only in the ‘‘dream- 
like consciousness’’ of the poet. Here is ‘‘sheer spirituality.’’ Here where 
Wordsworth tells of ‘‘the inner workings of his mind as nakedly and truth- 
fully as he could’’ is his peculiar power. It was in the revising of the lines 
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that he sometimes dimmed the poetry, replacing ‘‘the living fact by an in- 
tellectual statement about it.’’ 

In her concluding chapter on ‘‘ Poetic Achievement,’’ having observed that 
Wordsworth was ‘‘a poet with a powerful mind, not a trained philosopher’’; 
having stated that his thought was full of ‘‘complexities and contradictions’’ 
which do not yield to ‘‘analytical exposition’’; having rightly refused to 
propound any theory, the author turns instinctively to quote generously from 
the poems. In these lines she finds the core of what he has to tell us: 

Let good men feel the soul of nature, 

And see things as they are. 
But we shall not come to understand what he has to tell us until we take his 
lines into the quiet of our minds. For, as he says, ‘‘The voice which is the 
voice of my poetry without imagination cannot be heard.’’ 

This book restores us to Wordsworth and does it in a gracious way. (B. W.) 


Darbishire, Helen. ‘‘ William Wordsworth, 1770-1850.’’ Spectator, 
April 21, pp. 527-28. 


Davis, Hugh Sykes. ‘‘Wordsworth and His Crities.’’ Li, June 
15, pp. 1015-16. 


Grierson, Sir Herbert J. C. Milton and Wordsworth: Poets and 


Prophets. London, Chatto & Windus. 
A new edition of a book first published in 1937. 


Grigson, Geoffrey. ‘‘ Wordsworth: the Man and His Character.”’ 
Ii, May 18, pp. 884-85. 


Huddleston, C. Roy. ‘‘Date of a Wordsworth Letter.’’ N&eQ, cxcv 
(1950), 145-46. 


Lacey, Norman. Wordsworth’s View of Nature. See PQ, xxIx 
(1950), 128. 
Rev. by N. P. Stallknecht in MLQ, XI (1950), 365-66; by E. A. Horseman 
in RES, 1 (1950), 370-71. 


Lewis, C. Day. ‘‘ A Century of Wordsworth.’’ NYT’, April 23, p. 5. 
Leyburn, Ellen Douglas. ‘‘Radianee in ‘The White Doe of Ryl- 
stone.’’’ SP, xivu (1950), 629-33. 

‘*Wordsworth has ... used light in the whole poem and especially in the 
doe to reveal imaginatively his meaning of ‘utter peace.’ ... Enlargement 
and a sense of mysterious power are exactly the effects... of the light 
which irradiates the White Doe and the poem to which she gives a name.’’ 


Leyburn, Ellen Douglas. ‘‘Recurrent Words in The Prelude.’’ 
ELH, xvi (1949), 284-98. 

Says Miss Leyburn of Wordsworth: ‘‘His new perception of the speaking 
face of nature gave him the means of interpreting his own experience. It also 
gave him his own language.’’ And the enriching of his diction, she adds, ‘‘ is 
almost in proportion to the enriching of his understanding of his relation to 
nature during his sojourn at Alfoxden’’ (p. 287). Her discussions of his use 
of earth, being, object, forms, image, Presence, intercourse, Power are all il- 
luminating, for they help explain how his unique style emerged from his 
diction, as well as the relationship between his use of these words and his 
imagery. (S.C. W.) 


Lloyd, D. Myrddin. ‘‘ Wordsworth and Wales.’’ National Library 
of Wales Journal, vi, No. 4 (Winter, 1950). 


Logan, J. V. Wordsworthian Criticism. See PQ, xxtx (1950), 128. 
Rev. by E. E. Bostetter in MLQ, x1 (1950), 115-14. 
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Lyon, Judson Stanley. The Excursion: A Study. New Haven, 


Yale University Press; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 

Rev. in TLS, June 16, p. 375. 

Mr. Lyon is to be congratulated on the industry with which he studies The 
Excursion. He has gathered interesting facts about the reputation and the 
history of the poem; has presented certain sources of the work, perhaps a 
little too enthusiastically; and has proceeded to comment on its content and 
its style. His closing chapter is too brief to serve his needs, and he doubtless 
would have welcomed the opportunity to present his conclusions in a fuller 
and less qualified way. 


Mallaby, George. Wordsworth: A Tribute. Oxford, Blackwell. 
Rey. in TLS, June 16, p. 375; in Li, May 11, p. 843; by Rayner Heppenstall 
in NSN, July 1, p. 17. 


Merchant, W. M. ‘‘Wordsworth and the Order of Nature.’’ J, 
June 8, pp. 993-94. 


Nicholson, Norman, ed. Wordsworth. London, Phoenix House. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 27, p. 58. 
An anthology with a critical introduction. 


Peacock, Markham L., Jr. The Critical Opinions of William 


Wordsworth. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press. 

This work presents Wordsworth’s critical opinions on a surprising variety 
of subjects. The effect, however, is not merely that of a full and careful 
catalogue. One inevitably gains an impression of the breadth of the poet’s 
interests and of the originality, the strength, and the soundness of his mind. 
Wordsworth emerges as a careful and great artist, and as a man of formid- 
able critical intelligence. The book will serve students and scholars excellently, 
enabling them to take a stand beside the dominant poet of half a century 
and to survey with him the literary scene. 


Pottle, Frederick A. ‘‘The Eye and the Object in the Poetry of 
Wordsworth.’’ YR, xu (1950), 27-42. 


Discusses and illustrates the genesis of Wordsworth’s poetry as it evolved 
from observation and recollection. 

It may be that Wordsworth and Coleridge, as Professor Pottle says, ‘‘ wished 
to make Imagination not merely creative but a power for apprehending truth’’ 
(p. 38). Against this, however, is Professor Havens (Mind of a Poet, p. 
230): the imagination is neither instrumental in discovering truth nor is it 
a faculty of insight. But there is always room for sensible disagreement over 
such questions, and Professor Pottle’s common sense and wholesomeness of 
view are rewarding. (S.C. W.) 

Ransom, John Crowe. ‘‘ William Wordsworth: Notes Toward an 
Understanding of Poetry.’’ AR, xm (1950), 498-519. 

Mr. Ransom’s article is aptly sub-titled. The first group of notes is devoted 
to Wordsworth’s diction and to-a list of devices which Mr.~ Ransom finds 
‘*neculiar to the poetic language, including of course the prose-poetry lan- 
guage favored by Wordsworth’’ (p. 504). Following this discussion of Sing- 
ular Terms, Dystactical Terms, Metaphorical Terms, and Meters, Mr. Ransom 
goes on to ‘‘another originality of Wordsworth’s; his doctrine concerning 
the love of Nature as the poetic theme’’ (p. 508). 

Toward the end of his essay Mr. Ransom says of The Prelude: ‘‘In that poem 
he has read off to his adult readers the intuitive religiousness of the child as 
if it were a universal and exemplary experience. But what if the adult mind 
cannot have this experience? Wordsworth came to the melancholy conviction 
that it lacked the power. And what if the child’s mind lacked it too, if 
Wordsworth in the sheer excess of his prodigious memory had given it more 
power than it had had? I think we will imagine that this question harrowed 
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the poet.’’ Not at all. I[ have never had such imaginings. The whole of 
Wordsworth’s development attests his deep, unalterable conviction that the 
wellsprings of his imaginative power, his creativeness, lay ‘‘with infinitude, 
and only there.’’ The loss he sings in ‘‘Ode: Intimations’’ even dictated a 
change in his poetical technique itself, as The White Doe reveals. Because 
Wordsworth’s account of his imaginative development seems to me honest, 
I do not believe he ever was ‘‘harrowed’’ with whether he had attributed more 
‘‘nower’’ to the child’s mind than it actually possessed. (S.C. W.) 


Read, Herbert. ‘‘ Wordsworth and The Prelude.’’ Li, May 4, pp. 
775-77. 


Read, Herbert. ‘‘Wordsworth’s Philosophical Faith.’’ SR, tvim 
(1950), 563-85. 


Read, Herbert. ‘‘ Wordsworth: 1770-1850.’’ NSN, March 18, pp. 
305-06. 


Ryan, A. P. ‘‘Rediscovering Wordsworth.’’ Li, April 27, pp. 
726-27. 

de Selincourt, E., and Darbishire, H., eds. Poetical Works of 
William Wordsworth. Vol. 1v. See PQ, xxtx (1950), 128-29. 
Rev. by Carlos Baker in MLQ, X (1949), 538-39. 

de Selincourt, E., and Darbishire, H., eds. Poetical Works of Wil- 


liam Wordsworth. Vol. v. See PQ, xxtx (1950), 129. 
Rev. in TLS, Jan. 27, p. 58; by C. L. Shaver in SRL, May 20, p. 39. 


Sencourt, Robert. ‘‘Wordsworth.’’ TZS, April 28, p. 261. 
Quotes several fairly extensive notes written by Wordsworth on the Barron 
Field MS. in the British Museum. 


Sergeant, Howard. The Cumberland Wordsworth. London, Wil- 


liams and Norgate. 
Rev. in TLS, June 16, p. 375; by Rayner Heppenstall in NSN, July 1, p. 17. 


Shotwell, James T. ‘‘On a Seventy-fifth Birthday.’’ SRL, Dee. 
3, 1949, p. 16. 
A poem on Wordsworth, echoing phrases from ‘‘Ode: Intimations’’ in 
particular. 


Smyser, Jane Worthington. ‘‘Coleridge’s Use of Wordsworth’s 
Juvenilia.”” PMLA, uxv (1950), 419-26. 

Since the publication by de Selincourt of Wordsworth’s juvenilia, three 
poems thought to be Coleridge’s and long published under his name have 
been established as originally Wordsworth’s. Mrs. Smyser points out here 
three more not noted by de Selincourt, and the good possibility of a fourth. 
The three which she shows to be originally the work of Wordsworth are ‘‘To 
Lesbia,’’ ‘‘The Death of the Starling,’’ and ‘‘Morienti Superstes.’’ The 
fourth, for which she argues a good case, is ‘‘ Moriens Superstiti.’’ All these, 
as well as the three discovered earlier, seem to have been turned over to 
Coleridge by Wordsworth at the time the former was being pressed to meet 
the obligations of his contract to contribute to The Morning Post. (J. V.L.) 


Spark, Muriel, and Stanford, Derek, eds. Tribute to Wordsworth: 
A Miscellany of Opinion for the Centenary of the Poet’s Death. 
Preface by Herbert Read. London, Allan Wingate. 

Rev. by John Eglinton in The Dublin Magazine, xxv (July-Sept., 1950), 

52-53; in TLS, June 16, p. 375; by Rayner Heppenstali in NSN, July 1, p. 

17; in Li, May 11, p. 843. 
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Trilling, Lionel. ‘‘Wordsworth and the Iron Time.’’ AR, xu 
(1950), 477-97. 


Mr. Trilling attempts ‘‘to account for a certain quality in [Wordsworth] 
which makes him unacceptable to the modern world,’’ and he concludes that 
this quality is a Judaic one (p. 482). In particular, he compares Wordsworth’s 
poetry with the Jewish Pirke Aboth. In both, which do not satisfy modern 
desire for assertive power or fierce heroism, is the element of quietism. This 
restriction of the desires ‘‘depends upon the suppression not only of the sexual 
emotions but also of the qualities that are associated with sexuality: high- 
heartedness, self-assertiveness, wit, creative innovation’’ (p. 491). Yet Mr. 
Trilling adds: ‘‘. . . let us remember what great particular thing it was that 
Wordsworth accomplished. . . In a wintry clime, in an iron time, Wordsworth 
taught us to feel.’’ (S.C. W.) 

Van Doren, Mark. ‘‘Our First Great Modern Poet: What He Says 
to Us Now.’’ NYHTB, April 2, pp. 1, 23. 
‘Wordsworth Grows Old.’’ TLS, April 21, pp. 237-38. 


A front-page article on the Wordsworth centenary. 


FRENCH 
(By ALBERT JOSEPH GEORGE ) 
1. GENERAL 


Dumont, Francis. Les Petits romantiques. Paris, Cahiers du Sud, 
1949. 

A very interesting series of essays on the little-known and forgotten figures 
of the Romantic Movement. The study provides a necessary supplement to the 
usual history of the movement. 

Guischard, John A. Le Conte fantastique au VLX° siécle. Montreal. 

Chapter III is a short history of the conte fantastique in France. 

Ihrig, Grace Pauline. Heroines in the French Drama of the Roman- 
tic Period, 1829-48. New York, King’s Crown Press. 

Luternan, Le Colonel Karl de. ‘‘Paris en 1810 (souvenirs).’’ AP, 
Lv (aout 1950), 54-67. 

Macklem, Michael. ‘‘Rousseau and the Romantie Ethic.’ FS, Iv 
(1950), 322-32. 

‘*Nature’’ as the ultimate criterion of Rousseau’s ethical philosophy. The 
author assumes that Rousseau is a Romanticist. 

Peyre, Henri. ‘‘Franco-German Literary Relations: a Survey oi 
Problems.’’ Colv, m (1950), 1-15. . 

Réau, Louis. L’Ere romantique: les arts plastiques. Paris, Michel, 
1949. 

Salvan, J. L. Le Romantisme francais et l’Angleterre victorienne. 
Wayne University Publications. Paris, Champion, 1949. 


2. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 


Agoult. Vier, Jacques. Marie d’Agoult, son mari, ses amis. Paris, 
Editions du Cédre. 


Contains a series of hitherto unpublished letters from Sainte-Beuve. 
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rs. Levron, Jacques. ‘‘Balzaec et David d’Angers.’’ MF, 
cccrx (1950), 415-34. 


Balzac. Balzac, Honoré de. ‘‘Dialogue avee d’Holbach.’’ MF, 
cccx (1950), 438-44. 

Balzac, Honoré de. ‘‘Lettres a l’Etrangére : la révolution de 1848.’’ 
RP, tv (aotit 1950), 11-30. 


A continuation of a series of unpublished Letters, the last installment of 
which appeared in the same periodical in November, 1949. 


Balzac, Honoré de. ‘‘ Vautrin, acte V.’’ MF, cccx (1950), 445-60. 
The — consists of the original, unedited version which Jean Richer 
discovered. 


Alain. ‘‘A travers Balzae.’’ MF, cccx (1950), 470-92. 


Balzae’s works are discussed under. such thematic headings as Argent, 
Ambition, Amour, Dieu, etc. 
Alain. ‘‘Etude d’ensemble sur le style de Balzac.’’ Esprit, xvim 
(décembre 1949), 874-90. 


Arrighi, Paul. ‘‘Balzae et le vérisme italien.’’ RLC, xxiv (1950), 
236-49. 

The Italian sources of some of Balzac’s stories. The author also attempts 
to identify some of Balzac’s characters. 

Atkinson, Geoffroy. Les idées de Balzac. 5 vols. Geneva, Droz, 
1949. 

Professor Atkinson has patiently combed the Comédie humaine for Balzac’s 
ideas, all of which items are catalogued under broad headings for the con- 
venience of the reader. 

Audiat, Pierre. ‘‘Les Incarnations balzaciennes de Vidoeq n'ont 
pas toujours égalé leur modéle.’’ Figaro littéraire, May 27. 
Baldensperger, Fernand. ‘‘Balzae and his Conquest of the United 

States.’’ Legion of Honor Magazine, Spring, 1950. 
Baldensperger, Fernand. ‘‘L’Etape maitresse de Vienne dans la 
earriére de Balzac.’’ RLC, xxtv (1940), 166-80. 


Barrére, Jean-Bertrand. ‘‘Hugo jaugé par Balzac ou |’étrange 
eas onomastique de la Cousine Bette.’’ MF, cccvim (1950), 
103-14. 


The author sponsors the thesis that Hector Hulot really stands for Victor 
Hugo. 


9 


Bertault, l’abbé Philippe. ‘‘Balzae et le catholicisme.’’ Enseigne- 


ment chrétien, avril 1949. 
Bertaut, Jules. La Vie privée de Balzac. Paris, Hachette. 


Bory, Jean-Louis. ‘‘Balzae l’ineonfortable.’’ L’Age nouveau, No. 
48 (avril 1950). 

Bouchard, Raoul. Eugénie Grandet et Saumur. Bulletin de la 
Fédération des sociétés savantes de Maine-et-Loire, No. 7, 1950. 


Bouteron, Mareel. ‘‘Anthologie de la vie provinciale d’aprés la 
Comédie humaine.’’ Revue des sciences humaines, janvier-juin, 
1950. 
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Bouteron, Marcel. Etudes sur Balzac: avec Balzac pour le centen- 
aire de sa mort, 1850-1950. Paris, Colin. 

Bouteron, Marcel. ‘‘L’Inseription de la Peau de chagrin et l’ori- 
entaliste Joseph de Hammer.’’ RHL, iu (1950), 160-67. 

How Balzac confused Sanscrit and Arabic when preparing the famous in- 
scription for the miraculous skin. 

Bouvier, René, and Maynial, Ed. De quoi vivait Balzac. Paris, 
Editions des Deux Rives. 

A history of the fantastic money schemes which inevitably led Balzac into 
overwhelming debt. 

Bridgers, Furman A. ‘‘Faire concurrence a |’état civil ...’’ RHL, 
L (1950), 241-48. 
An attempt to show how Balzac used actual persons in the realization of 
the plan of the Comédie humaine. Contemporary figures were used as types, 
in opposition to fictitious characters, whom Balzac treated as individuals. 
Carré, Jean-Marie. ‘‘Balzac dans le monde.’’ RLC, xxiv (1950), 
161-65. 

Carré, Jean-Marie. ‘‘Note sur Balzae au Japon.’’ RLC, xxiv 
(1950), 370-71. 

Castex, Pierre-Georges. Balzac inédit: le manuscrit de l’abbé 
Savonati.’’ RHL, wu (1950), 113-21. 

Manuscript pages dating from about 1820 which the author uses to show 
how Balzac served his apprenticeship as a writer. 

Cazenove, Marcel. Le Drame de Balzac. Paris, Delmas. 

Collon-Bérard, Suzanne. ‘‘Le Dernier Voyage de Balzae en Russie.” 
RLC, xxiv (1950), 348-62. 

Connor, Wayne. ‘‘The Influence of Tabourot des Accords on Bal- 
zae’s Contes drolatiques.’’ RR, xu (1950), 195-205. 

A very minor influence on the second dixaine of the Contes drolatiques. 

Coulon, Louis. ‘‘La Mystique de Balzac.’’ Le Symbolisme, novem- 
bre-décembre 1949. 

Dédéyan, Charles. ‘‘Deux Lettres inédites de Balzac.’’ RLC, xxiv 
(1950), 371-75 

One letter to Delphine de Girardin, 1833-aoat 1841, the other to Monsieur 
Brindeau, 23 janvier 1843. . 

Dédéyan, Charles. ‘‘Deux lettres inédites de Balzac.’’ RHL, t 
(1950), 156-59. 2 

Deseaves, Pierre. ‘‘Balzaec fondateur et président des gens de 
lettres de France.’’ Revue du Caire, octobre 1949. 

Deseaves, Pierre. ‘‘Balzac, lauréat Goncourt.’’ Hommes et mondes, 
Vv (aout 1950), 551-64. 

Balzac as the first great author selected by the Goncourts. 

Deseaves, Pierre. Les Cent Jours de Monsieur de Balzac. Paris, 
Calmann-Lévy. 
Dupuy, Aimé. ‘‘Balzae ecolonial.’?’ RH, i (1950), 257-79. 

The article outlines the history of the part colonials play in Balzac’s novels, 
and emphasizes his insistence on colonial conquest as a part of French na 
tional policy. 
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Duveau, Georges. ‘‘Balzac et le prolétariat.’’ Esprit, xvim (dé- 
ecembre 1949), 918-20. 


Etiemble. ‘‘Balzae critique.’’ Temps modernes, vi (novembre 
1950), 926-37. 

According to the author, Balzac can be considered the only intelligent critic 
writing in France about 1830. To back this thesis, he cites Balzac’s critical 
writings on Hugo and Stendhal. 

Evans, Henri. ‘‘La Pathologie de Louis Lambert: Balzae alién- 
iste.’’? RHL, u (1950), 249-55. 

Louis Lambert as a victim of schizophrenia. 

Forest, H. W. L’Esthétique du roman balzacien. Paris, Presses 
Universitaires. 

This is a book the title of which promises far too much. It is actually a 
general study of the Comédie humaine that leans very heavily on the work of 
Le Breton. 

Gibson, Daniel Coppietus de. ‘‘Balzae et le droit de l’auteur.’’ 
Revue générale belge, décembre 1949. 


Gilman, Margaret. ‘‘Balzae and Diderot: le Chef-d’oeuvre in- 
connu.’’ PMLA, txv (1950), 644-48. 


Girardon, Jean. ‘‘Eca de Queiroz et Balzac.’’ RLC, xxtv (1950), 
298-308. 
Ecga de Queiroz’s borrowings from Balzac and the whole problem of Balzac’s 
influence on him. 
Giraud, Jean. ‘‘A la condition expresse d’étre en téte du volume.’’ 
RHL, wu (1950), 302-03. 


A commentary on the great ego of Balzac, who demanded that an article of 
his be inserted at the head of a volume of the Annales romantiques that was 
also to include Chateaubriand, Hugo, Lamartine, and Vigny. 

Goulard, Roger. ‘‘Balzae et les Mémoires de Sanson, document 
inédit.’’ MF, ccecx (1950), 461-69. 
Gravier, Maurice. ‘‘Balzac au Danemark.’’ RDC, xxiv (1950), 
250-68. 
Guignard, Romain. Balzac et Issoudun: Issoudun dans la vie et 
dans l’oeuvre de Balzac. Issoudun (Indre), Gaignault, 1949. 
Guyon, Bernard. ‘‘Balzac et le mystére de la création littéraire.’’ 
RHL, u (1950), 168-91. 
A very interesting analysis of Balzac’s own attempt to describe the process 


of artistic creation as found not only in the pages of the Comédie humaine 
but also in the rare préfaces, introductions, and avertissements. 


Guyon, Bernard. ‘‘La fin de Balzac.’’ MF, cccx (1950), 493-509. 
To the author, Balzac seems to have died of love, an end fitting for the 
creator of the characters of the Comédie humaine. 


Halmar, Auguste d’. ‘‘Il Paris balzaciano del 900.’’ Atenea, julio- 
agosto 1949. 


Jolivet, A. ‘‘Balzae et Strindberg.’’ RIC, xxiv (1950), 293-98. 


Jones, Maleolm. ‘‘Balzae aux Etats-Unis.’’ RLC, xxiv (1950), 
211-35. 
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Korwin-Piotrowska, Sophie. ‘‘Balzae et 1’Etrangére.’’ Peuples 


amis, octobre 1950. 

Lebégue, Raymond. ‘‘Esquisse d’une étude sur Balzac et la Bre- 
tagne.’’ RHL, u (1950), 234-40. 

Levron. See ‘‘ Angers.’’ 

Le Yaouane, Moise. ‘‘Une Scéne balzacienne; la visite de Raphaél 
au naturaliste Lavrille.’’ RHLZ, i (1950), 280-90. 

eo ‘‘Chronologie de la Comédie humaine.’’ RHL, u (1950), 

Magny, Claude-Edmonde. ‘‘ Balzac, romancier essentialiste.’’ Es- 
prit, xvi (décembre 1949), 857-73. 

Maitre, R. ‘‘Balzac, Thackeray et Charles de Bernard.’’ RLC, 
xxIv (1950), 279-93. 


Thackeray apparently never did appreciate Balzac’s work despite the fact 
that some resemblance can be discerned in their novels. 


oo Milan. ‘‘Balzae et les serbes.’’ RIC, xxiv (1950), 

Massant, Raymond. ‘‘Une Contrefacon belge d’une Fille d’Eve 
d’Honoré de Balzac.’’ RHL, u (1950), 300-02. 

Massant, Raymond. ‘‘Un Fragment inédit de 1’Histoire de France 
pittoresque d’Honoré de Balzac: La Fille de la Reine.’”’ RHL, 
L (1950), 122-34. 

Maurice-Amour, L. ‘‘Balzae et la musique.’’ MF, cccvm (1950), 
84-102. 

Miller Henry. ‘‘Balzae et son double.’’ Esprit, xvi (décembre 
1950), 891-917. 

Monod, Sylvére. ‘‘La Fortune de Balzae en Angleterre.’’ RIC, 
xxiv (1950), 181-210. 


Montesinos, José F. ‘‘Notas sueltas sobre la fortuna de Balzac en 
Espania.’’ RLC, xxtv (1950), 309-38. 


Nadeau, Maurice. ‘‘Balzac et la presse.”? MF, cccvim (1950), 
66-83. 


Nozick, Martin. ‘‘Unamuno et La Peau de chagrin.’’ MIN, uxv 
(1950), 255-56. 


Pfeiffer, C. L. Taste and Smell in Balzac’s Novels. Tucson, Uni- 
versity of Arizona Press, 1949. 


Pommier, Jean. ‘‘Naissance d’un heros: Rastignac.’’? RHL, tL 
(1950), 192-209. 
Professor Pommier considers the problem of literary creation as posed im 
the characterization of Rastignac, considering his career throughout the 
Comédie humaine, but referring especially to the Peau de Chagrin and Pére 
Goriot. 


Pommier, Jean. ‘‘Les Préfaces de Balzac.’’ Revue des sciences 
humaines, janvier-juin 1950. 
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Ponceau, Amédée. Paysages et destins balzaciens. Paris, Editions 
du Myrte. 
The article contains a sketch of Balzac’s theory of determinism. 
Reboul, Pierre. ‘‘Les Anglais de Balzac.’’ Revue des sciences 
humaines, janvier-juin 1950. 
Reboul, Pierre. ‘‘Balzac et la ‘vestignomonie.’’’ RHLZ, iu (1950), 
210-33. 


Balzac, who sees in the minute description of his characters a primordial 
element of Romanesque creation, even the relationship of body to soul, uses 
the clothing of his creations to reflect their personality. 

Regard, Maurice. ‘‘Un Inédit de Balzac: La Femme-auteur.’’ RHL, 
L (1950), 135-55. 

The above inédit comes from the Louvenjoul collection and apparently was 
intended by Balzac as part of a novel illustrating the relationship between 
men and their mothers-in-law. 

Richer, Jean. ‘‘ Autour de la piéce: Vautrin.’’ MF, cccx (1950), 
510-18. 


Sacy, Sylvestre de. ‘‘Balzae et Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire.’’ MF, 
cccx (1950), 519-34, 642-66. 

A truly outstanding series of articles which discusses the new classification 
of Balzac’s works proposed by Albert Béguin. This classification is based not 
on chronology but on a scheme for the grouping of characters. 

Saey, Sylvestre de. ‘‘Balzac et le mythe de l’aventurier.’’ MF, 
cccvin (1950), 115-28. 

Smith, S. R. B. ‘‘Note sur la correspondance inédite de Balzac et 
de Miss Patrickson.’’ RLC, xxtv (1950), 375-80. 

Tielrooy Johannes. ‘‘Balzac et la littérature hollandaise.’’ RLC, 
xxiv (1950), 269-78. 


Balzac’s Dutch contemporaries apparently were almost completely unaware 
of his existence. 
Voivenel, Paul. Autour des femmes... 4a propos de Balzac. Toul- 
ouse, Lion. 
Weelen, J. E. ‘‘Balzae et la pension Leguay d’aprés des docu- 
ments inédits.’’ Revue des sciences humaines, janvier-juin 1950. 
Winkler, Robert. La Femme de trente ans: Der Aufbau eines 
Romans bei Honoré de Balzac. Nidau-Biel, Weber, 1949. 
Zaleski, Z. L. ‘‘Réalitiés et fictions polonaises dans l’oeuvre de 
Balzae.’’ RLC, xxiv (1950), 338-47. 
Balzac alternately admired and scorned the Poles, and both these attitudes 
appear in the Comédie humaine. 
Zweig, Stefan. ‘‘Balzae collectionneur.’’? RP, vu, No. 4 (avril 
1950), 25-33. 
Balzae’s passion for collecting as seen in his letters. 
Baudelaire. Bandy, W. T. ‘‘Baudelaire et Croly: la vérité sur 
‘Le Jeune Enchanteur.’’’ Présentation de Jacques Crépet. 
MF, cccvin (1950), 233-47. 


Baudelaire actually translated a poem written by Croly and included it as 
one of his own. 
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ae René. ‘‘Proust et Baudelaire.’’ PMLA, uxv (1950), 1001- 

1034. 

Gilman, Margaret. ‘‘L’Albatros again.’’ RR, x11 (1950), 96-107. 

May, Georges. ‘‘Diderot, Baudelaire et les ‘femmes damnées.’ ”’ 
MLN, uxv (1950), 395-98. 

Béranger. Glaesener, Henri. ‘‘Béranger, critique théatral d’aprés 
une lettre inédite.’’ RH, u (1950), 83-85. 

Berlioz. Boschot, Adolphe. Le Crépuscule d’un romantique: Hec- 
tor Berlioz, 1842-69. Paris, Plon. 

Bernard. Maitre. See ‘‘Balzac.’’ 

Moreau, Pierre. ‘‘L’Enigme de Charles de Bernard.’’ RHL, i 
(1950), 39-51. 


A clarification of the life and works of a disciple of Balzac. 
Borel. Starkie, Enid. Pétrus Borel en Algérie. Oxford, Blackwell. 
Chateaubriand. Le livre du centenaire. Paris, Flammarion. 
Twelve excellent essays presented on the oceasion of the Chateaubriand 
centenary at the Sorbonne. 

Bart, Benjamin F. ‘‘Flaubert, Plagiarist of Chateaubriand.”’ 
MIN, uxv (1950), 336-38. 

Cahuet, Albéric. Le Voyage de Madame de Piré: de Chateaubriand 
a Lamartine. Paris, Fasquelle. 

Andreu, F. Chateaubriand, ambasciatore a Roma, e iw Padre 
Gioacchino Ventura. Regnum Dei. Collectanea Theatina. An- 
alecta ord. Clericorum Regularium Theatirorum, iv, Rome, 
1948. 

Collas, Georges. Le Mariage de Chateaubriand. Annales de la 
société historique et archeologique de arrondissement de Saint- 
Malo, 1943-48. 

Gautier, J. M. ‘‘L’Expression des couleurs dans l’oeuvre de 
Chateaubriand,’’ MLN, uxv (1950), 35-40. 

Macchia, Giovanni. ‘‘Chateaubriand, a un secolo dalla morte.” 
Quaderni di Roma, dicembre 1948. 

Chopin. Sand, Aurore. ‘‘George Sand et Frédéric Chopin: docu- 
ments inédits.’’ Peuples amis, 1949. 

A special number on Chopin. | 

Toesea, Maurice. ‘‘Le Voyage romantique de Chopin et de George 

Sand.’’ Peuples amis, 1949. 


Constant. Constant, Benjamin, et Staél, Mme. de. Lettres a@ un 


ami. Neuchatel, La Baconniére, 1949. 
111 letters to Claude Hochet. 


Kerchove, Arnold de. Benjamin Constant. Paris, Michel. 


Eckstein. Maréchal, Christian. ‘‘L’abbé de La Mennais, le comte 
de Montlosier et le baron d’Eckstein: un probléme d’influence.”’ 
RHL, u (1950), 16-26. 
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Flaubert. Flaubert, Gustave. Lettres inédites a Raoul Duval. 
Paris, Michel. 

This is an important find by Georges Normandy, a series of letters to the 
avocat-général at Rouen that yield some idea of Flaubert’s political and social 
conceptions during his last days. 

Bart, Benjamin F. ‘‘Flaubert’s Itinerary in Greece.’’ PMLA, 
LXV (1950), 371-87. 


Bart, Benjamin F. See ‘‘Chateaubriand.’’ 


Bonwit, Marianne. ‘‘Flaubert auf Goethes Spuren: in Italien und 
im Chateau des Coeurs.’’ PMLA, Lxv (1950), 388-96. 


Durry, Marie-Jeanne. Flaubert et ses projets inédits. Paris, Nizet. 
Engstrom, Alfred G. ‘‘Dante, Flaubert and ‘The Snows of Kili- 
manjaro.’’’ MLN, txv (1950), 203-04. 
A minor influence on Hemingway. 
Llorach, F. Alareos. La interpretacién de Bouvard et Pécuchet de 
Flaubert y su ouijotismo. CL, tv, Nos. 10-12, 1948. 
Pommier, Jean. ‘‘Sensations et images chez Flaubert, essai de 
critique psycho-physiologique.’’ Journal de psychologie normale 
et pathologie, juillet-septembre 1949. 
Seznee, Jean. Nouvelles études sur la Tentation de saint Antoine. 
London, The Warburg Institute, University of London, 1949. 
Hugo. Hugo, Victor. ‘‘Des vers.’’ Présentation de Henri Guille- 
min. MF, ccax (1950), 577-85. 
Barrére, Jean-Bertrand. ‘‘ ‘Hauteville House’ de Victor Hugo.’’ 
RHL, u (1950), 304-15. 
Barrére, Jean-Bertrand. La Fantaisie de Victor Hugo. Vol. 1, 
1802-51. Paris, Corti. 
Bart, Benjamin F. ‘‘ Victor Hugo and the Journal des Artistes, 
1838-40.’’ Symposium, tv (1950), 397-407. 
Francon, Marcel. ‘‘Deux Dessins de Victor Hugo.’’ FS, Iv (1950), 
156-57. 
Gautier, J. M. ‘‘Une Source de Victor Hugo.’’ RLC, xxiv (1950), 
446-47. 
Guillemin, Henri. ‘‘ Les Carnets intimes de Victor Hugo.’’ Hommes 
et mondes, Vv (mai 1950), 73-87. 
The article is based on a notebook that covers the period July-December, 
1875. 
Guillemin, Henri. ‘‘ Victor Hugo et Alice Ozy.’’ MF, cccx (1950), 
86-92. 
New documents tend to deny the legend that Hugo was once the lover of 
Alice Ozy. 
Guillemin, Henri. ‘‘Les Indiscretions de Victor Hugo sur ses con- 
temporains.’’ Figaro Littéraire, Decembre 31, 1949. 


Guillemin, Henri. ‘‘Victor Hugo et Auguste Vacquerie: lettres 
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Poulet, Georges. ‘‘L’Espace et le temps chez Hugo.’’ Esprit, xx 
(October, 1950), 478-506. 

Rushworth, F. D. ‘‘Vietor Hugo and his Marxist Crities.’’ FS, 
Iv (1950), 333-44. 


The left wing has apparently shifted its attitude toward Hugo and has now 
adopted him for its own. 


Lamartine. Cahuet, Albéric. ‘‘Une admiratrice de Lamartine: 
Nathalie Blanchet.’’ Hommes et mondes, v (April, 1950), 540- 
55. 
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Guillemin, Henri. ‘‘Sur quelques inédits lamartiniens.’’ Revue de 
la Méditerranée, mars-avril 1948. 

Harcourt, Bernard d’. ‘‘Lamartine et son secrétaire, 1848-51.”’ 
RHL, wu (1950), 27-38. 
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Musset. Musset, Alfred de. ‘‘Bettine, version primitive inédite.”’ 
Présentation de Jean Richer. MF, cccvm (1950), 193-213, 392- 
421. 

Alain. ‘‘Marivaux-Musset.’’ MF, cccvur (1950), 577-83. 

Nerval. Nerval, Gérard de. ‘‘Textes ineonnus.’’ MF, cccx 
(1950), 70-85. 


Extracts from the Almanach cabalistique pour 1850. 

Falcionelli, A. ‘‘Les Chiméres de Gérard de Nerval y la tradicién 
francesa de la poésia hermética: tentative de puntualizacién, 
no de explicacién.’’ Boletin de estudios franceses, abril-octubre 
1948. 

Richer, Jean. ‘‘Nerval et ses deux Léo Burckart, suivi de Léo 
Burckart (prologue d’une version inédite), et de La Main de 
gloire (plan inédit). MF, cccvm (1949), 645-88. 
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A clarification of some of the social and political opinions of Nerval and a 
demonstration of the fusion in him of revolutionary messianism and mysticism. 


Schneider, Pierre. ‘‘Nerval ou le devoir de pureté.’’ MF, cccvu 
(1949), 689-97. 

Nodier. Held, Mariette. Charles Nodier et le romantisme. Col- 
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de George Sand.’’ Revue de l’Académie du Centre, 1949. 


Galzy, Jeanne. George Sand. Paris, Julliard. 

An excellent book which pictures George Sand as liberating herself through 
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to Sand as a writer. 


Leroy. See ‘‘Mérimée.”’ 

Sand. See ‘‘Chopin.”’ 

Toesea. See ‘‘Chopin.’’ 
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MF, cccx (1950), 630-36. 

Martineau, Henri, and Michel, Francois. Nouvelles soirées du 
Stendhal Club. Paris, Mercure de France. | 

Martineau, Henri, and Michel, Francois. ‘‘Le ‘Titien’ de Stend- 
hal,’? MF, cccvut (1950), 633-47. 

Turquet-Milnes, G. ‘‘Valéry and Stendhal.’’ FS, 1v (1950), 45-49. 

Valéry seems to have been attracted to Stendhal’s spirit of method and 
system. 

Viennet. Force, Due de la. ‘‘Les deux derniers ouvrages de 
Viennet, 1’ennemi des romantiques: documents inédits.’’ Pensée 
catholique, No. 11, 1949. 

Vigny. Cesare, R. de. Intorno a Servitude et grandeur militaire 
di Alfred de Vigny. Arona, Editrice Paideia, 1949. 

Ullman, Stephen. ‘‘The Stylistic Role of Anglicisms in Vigny.’ 
FS, tv (1950), 1-15. 


Vigny’s interest in English: his study of Shakespeare 
of translation, his use of English words and expressions. 
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Deutsche Bticher 1933-1945: eine kritische Auswahl. Herausge- 
geben von der Wiirttembergischen Bibliotheksgesellschaft Stutt- 
gart. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1949. 

This bibliography, and especially the literature on H6lderlin and Droste 

for the years 1933-45, is reviewed by R. O. Réseler, ‘‘ Deutsche Biicher, 1933- 

45,’? MfDU, xin (1950), 98-100. 


2. GENERAL 


Alker, Ernst. Geschichte der deutschen Literatur von Goethes Tod 
bis zur Gegenwart. Vol. 1. Stuttgart, Cotta, 1949. 

A conservative history of literature starting with ‘‘Junges Deutschland,’’ 

i.e. with post-Romantie literature. Contains sections on Heine and Grillparzer. 


Bach, Rudolf. Deutsche Romantik: ein geistesgeschichtlicher Um- 
riss. Dritte iiberarbeitete und erweiterte Auflage. Hamburg, 
Claasen und Goverts, 1948. 

Romanticism as a specifically German movement: the German counterpart 
to the French Revolution. 


Balthasar, Hans Urs von. Prometheus: Studien zur Geschichte 
des deutschen Idealismus. Heidelberg, Kerle Verlag, 1947. 


This is the second edition, without changes except in title, of the first volume 
of the author’s Apokalypse der deutschen Seele, which appeared in 1937. It 
is a study of the eschatological ideas in‘ Herder, Fichte, Schelling, Novalis, 
Hoélderlin, Goethe, and others. Rather theological than literary or historical; 
‘*existential’’ and ‘‘mythisch.’’ 
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Barth, Karl. Die protestantische Theologie im neunzehnten Jahr- 
hundert: thre Vorgeschichte und Geschichte. Ziirich-Zollikon, 
Evangelischer Verlag, 1947. 

Interesting discussion of the nineteenth century in general and Romanticism 
in particular. Novalis is the Romanticist treated in some detail. 


Benz, Richard. Heidelberg und die Romantik. Heidelberg, Carl 
Pfeffer, 1948. 


Benz, Richard. Wandel des Bildes der Antike in Deutschland im 
geistesgeschichtlichen Ueberblick. Miinchen, R. Piper, 1948. 


Benz, Richard. Die Welt der Dichter und die Musik. Disseldorf, 
1949. 


‘‘Zweite und erweiterte Auflage des Werkes Die Stunde der deutschen 
Musik, Jena, 1929.’’ The relation of poets, among them the Romanticists, to 
music. 


Borcherdt, Hans Heinrich. Der Roman der Goethezeit. Urach und 
Stuttgart, Port Verlag, 1949. 

From the contents: Der Seelenroman des Sturm und Drang—Friihklassische 
und friihromantische Lebensformung — Der Bildungsroman der Hochklassik 
und Hochromantik—Romantische Charakterbilder—Spiatklassisches und _spiit- 
romantisches Schicksalsbewusstsein — Christlich-deutsches Lebensbewusstsein 
in der Spatromantik. Under these headings are grouped almost independent 
essays on individual novels; thus the emphasis is not on authors or on histori- 
cal development, but on analysis and interpretation of individual works taken 
up in turn. The interpretations emphasize ‘‘Gehalt’’ rather than form. With- 
in these methodological limits Borcherdt’s book must be counted as one of 
the major contributions of recent years. 


Korner, Josef. Marginalien: Kritische Beitrége zur geistesge- 
schichtlichen Forschung. Frankfurt a. M., Schulte-Bulmke. 

The late author was undoubtedly one of the greatest authorities on German 
Romanticism and singularly familiar with a vast body of research. This book- 
let of 91 pages reviews research in German Romanticism during the years 
1938-46. The first part contains extended critiques of source material pub- 
lished during these years, i.e. of collections of letters of Savigny, Brentano, 
Tieck, Baader, diaries of Zacharias Werner, lectures by the Schlegels. The 
second part offers critical analyses of such major works as those by F. Schultz, 
H. A. Korff, P. Kluckhohn, J.-J. Anstett. Throughout there are innumerable 
corrections, suggestions, and occasional additions of new material. The criti- 
cism is often ill-tempered and acrimonious, understandable perhaps if one 
considers the personal vicissitudes of the author. In half a dozen eases 
K6rner promises final and definitive contributions of his own—promises left 
unfulfilled by his recent death. K6rner’s basic demand, both sound and needed, 
is for scholarly and rational facts (e.g., for definitive editions), and his op- 
position is to sweeping and mystifying interpretations. He views Romanticism 
as a two-faced, Janus-like movement: on the one hand it is oriented towards 
the Middle Ages; on the other hand it shows the influence of the Renaissance, 
of Humanism, and of the whole development that broke away from the Middle 
Ages (cf. p. 75 and passim). 

Kohn, Hans. ‘‘Romanticism and the Rise of German National- 
ism.’’ Review of Politics, xm (1950), 443-72. 

Novalis extolls an organic community and finds it in the Christian Middle 
Ages; but his medievalism is predominantly religious, aesthetic, and univer- 
salistic. Soon the love of the Middle Ages, however, is narrowed to become 
the love of the national German past when the German ‘‘ Volksgeist’’ was 
free and alive; thus old German literature is edited, folktales and folksongs 
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are collected (Arnim, brothers Grimm). F. Schlegel found the way from 
rational universalism to mystic nationalism and patriotism. But it was Adam 
Miiller who became the Romantic theorist of the anti-liberal and anti-cosmo- 
politan national state. 


Miermann, Werner T. Romantische Ironie nach Jean Paul und 
Solger. Abstract of a Ph.D. dissertation. New York Univer- 
sity, 1949. 

Von den Steinen, Wolfram. Das Zeitalter Goethes. Bern, Francke, 


1949. 
Rev. by Carl Hammer Jr. in MfDU, Xu (1950), 367-68. 
A comprehensive survey of the social, political, and intellectual climate in 
Goethe’s time. Enlightenment, French Revolution, Romanticism (and especi- 
ally Hélderlin) are woven together to form the survey. 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 


Arnim, Bettina. Lilienfein, Heinrich. Bettina: Dichtung und 
Wahrheit thres Lebens. Miinechen, F. Bruekmann, 1949. 


Baader. Benz, Ernst. ‘‘Franz von Baader und der abendland- 
ische Nihilismus.’’ Archiv fiir Philosophie, 1m (1949), 29-52. 
Baader was one of the first to introduce the concept of ‘‘nihilism,’’ which 
plays so important a part in modern discussions. For Baader nihilism is the 
(essentially Protestant) use of the intellect which leads to the destruction 
of religion. Benz points out similarities to de Maistre. Benz’s essay on the 
history of nihilism might be supplemented by pointing to the concept of 
‘*poetic nihilism’’ which Jean Paul coined in his Vorschule der Aesthetik. 
Cf. Rehm, Experimentum medietatis; see PQ, Xx1x (1950), 142. 


Brentano. Rehm, Walter. ‘‘Brentano und Hoélderlin.’’ In Héld- 
erlin-Jahrbuch 1947 (Tiibingen, Mohr, 1948), pp. 127-78. 


Characterizes traits in Brentano that made him receptive to the spiritual 
message of Holderlin. Traces Holderlin influences and reminiscences. Espe- 
cially the opening lines of Holderlin’s ‘‘ Brot und Wein’’ (published in 1807 
under the title ‘‘Die Nacht’’) find echoes in Brentano. In 1816 Brentano 
suggests to Luise Hensel an ‘‘interpretatio christiana’’ of these opening 
lines; and in 1834 he writes a continuation to express his lovelorn sadness. 
Thus Holderlin could reveal Brentano to himself, could inspire in him re- 
ligious speculation, or could serve the more worldly needs of the moment. 


Rehm, Walter. Clemens Brentanos Romanfragment ‘* Der Schiff- 
briichige Galeerensklave vom Todten Meer.’’ Abhandlungen der 
deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Phil.-hist. 


Klasse 1948, Nr. 4. Berlin, Akademie Verlag, 1949. 

First edition of the complete fragment (pp. 5-13). Rehm adds a commen- 
tary (pp. 15-54), wherein he elucidates the biographical background, espe- 
cially Brentano’s Berlin love-experience (his ‘‘Perdita’’-experience; cf. his 
poem ‘‘Wohlan! so bin ich deiner los. .’’) and his love in Prague for the 
actress Auguste Brede. Rehm then discusses the important theme of the 
‘*Dirne,’’ lost and condemned, and the meaning of this theme for Brentano: 
‘Brentano sucht in der Welt der Ausgestossenen und Verworfenen nicht nur 
die bitter-siisse Lust des Sichwegiwerfens, sondern, in seltsamem Zugleich und 
kaum entwirrbarem Ineinander heiliger und unheiliger Gefiihle, die Méglich- 
keit, mit der Gefallenen, die ihn und die er noch tiefer hinuntergezogen hatte, 
sich wieder zu erheben.’’ The point in common between the poet and the lost 
girl is the feeling of utter desolation and hopeless desertedness, of being not 
merely a slave, but a slave on a galley that sails the Dead Sea and—in addition 
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—a slave that has been shipwrecked. Thus Rehm uses this fragment to illu- 
minate Brentano’s turbulent inner and outer life. Rehm’s study reaches con- 
clusions somewhat similar to Beutler’s in his study of the ‘‘Loreley’’-theme 
in Brentano, See ELH, xvi (1949), 46. 

Taeschler, Hans. Clemens Brentano: Die Griindung Prags, ein 
historisch-romantisches Schauspiel: Interpretation. Ziirich, 
Juris Verlag. 

Also as a Ziirich Ph.D. dissertation. 

Vordtriede, Werner. ‘‘Clemens Brentano’s Novalis Experience.”’ 
MLQ, x1 (1950), 73-78. 

Brentano’s poems ‘‘Traum’’ and ‘‘Heimweh’’ show the power of Novalis’ 
motif of the inorganic world which is the realm of the poet. 

Weetman, S. A. H. ‘‘Clemens Brentano’s Treatment of the Legend 
of St. Agnes.’’ MZR, xiv (1950), 228-34. 


‘*Brentano’s poem is... mainly a condensed version of the pseudo- 
Ambrosian legend.’’ 


Chamisso. Ramondt, Marie. ‘‘Peter Schlemihl’s shadow.’’ NPh, 
xxxiv (1950), 100-03. 

The shadow in the light of Jung’s psychology. 

Droste. Hesselhaus, Clemens, ed. Jahrbuch der Droste-Gessell- 
schaft. Vol. 2: 1948-50. Schriften der Droste-Gesellschaft, 
Band 9. Miinster, Regensburg. 

Contains, inter alia, the centennial speech by Emil Staiger and a critical 

Droste bibliography for 1932-48. 

Lavater-Sloman, Mary. Einsamkeit: das Leben der Anette von 
Droste-Hiilshoff. Zurich, Artemis Verlag. 

Steinbiichel, Theodor. Anette von Droste-Hiilshoff nach hundert 
Jahren. Frankfurt a.M., Knecht. 

Eichendorff. Oberle, Werner. Der adelige Mensch in der Dich- 
tung: Eichendorff, Gotthelf, Stifter, Fontane. Basler Studien 
zur deutschen Sprache und Literatur, 10. Basel, B. Schwabe. 

Ullmer, Bernhard. ‘‘ Eichendorft’s ‘Eine Meerfahrt’.’’ MfDU, xuu 
(1950), 145-52. 

‘*The central theme of the story is religion in conflict with the temptations 
of the flesh.’’ 

Grillparzer. Hock, Erich. Franz Grillparzer: Besinnung auf 
Humanitat. Hamburg, Hoffmann und Campe, 1949. 


Grimm. Zuckmayer, Karl. Die Briider Grimm: ein deutscher 
Beitrag zur Humanitdt. Frankfurt a.M., Suhrkamp, 1948. 


Heine. Graf, Otto G. ‘‘Heine and the Muse of Music.’’ GR, xxv 
(1950), 198-209. 
Tries to disprove Heine’s alleged insensitivity to music and to show that 
he thought intelligently and constructively about it. 
Hass, Hans-Egon. Heinrich Heine: ein Vortrag. Akademische 
Vortrige und Abhandlungen, 11. Bonn, Bouvier, 1949. 


Hegemann, Daniel V. B. ‘‘Heine’s Indebtedness to Walter von der 
Vogelweide.’’ MfDU, ux (1950), 331-40. 
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Hirth, Friedrich, ed. Heinrich Heine, Briefe. Band 1. Mainz, 
Kupferberg, 1948. 

Landor, A. C. ‘‘The Poetry of Heinrich Heine.’’ German Life and 
Letters, N.S., 1v (1950), 72-75. 

A rather general ‘‘appreciation.’’ 

Polak, Léon. ‘‘En nogmaals Heine’s Buch Legrand.’’ Tijdschrift 
voor levende talen, xv (1949), 96-100. 

On the article by Uyttersprot, see PQ, Xxx (1951), 139. 

Stéssinger, Felix. ‘‘Heinrich Heine.’’ Vision, 1 (1948), 426-33. 

Suggestive discussion of Heine’s position in German literature with special 
regard to his Jewishness. 

Westra, P. ‘‘Heinrich Heines sogenannte ‘Josepha-Lieder’.’’ 
Tijdschrift voor levende talen, xvi (1950), 428-38. 

Josepha, daughter of the executioner, mentioned in Heine’s Memoiren, in- 
fluenced ‘‘ Traumbilder’’ 2, 6, 7, 8, and 9. 

Westra, P. ‘‘ Henri Heine et le Judaisme.’’ Tijdschrift voor levende 
talen, xv1t (1950), 30-39. 

From indifferent beginnings, by way of anti-rabbinical sensualism, Heine 
arrived at a fair evaluation of religion in general and Judaism in particular. 
At the same time he became aware of the values of Jewish culture (as dis- 
tinct from Jewish religion). 

Holderlin. Beissner, Friedrich. ‘‘‘. .. Damit der Dichter das 
Seine habe’: Betrachtungen zu einigen bisher unbekannten 
Versen Hdlderlins.’’ Die Pforte, 1 (1947), 102-06. 

The religious belief of Hélderlin’s later years is neither Greek nor Christian, 
but the poet’s intuitive presentiment of future ‘‘Gétterniihe’’. 

Beissner, Friedrich, and Kluckholm, Paul, eds. Hélderlin-Jahrbuch 
1948/49. Tiibingen, Mohr, 1949. 

Bottaechiari, Rodolfo. Hélderlin. Roma, Perrella, 1945. 


Daniel-Rops. Where Angels Pass. Translated from the French by 
Emma Crawford. London, Cassell. 

Rev. in TLS, Aug. 18, p. 521. According to this review the book contains 
an essay on Hélderlin. 

Destéfano, José R. Federico Hélderlin. La Plata, Universidad 
nacional, Instituto de investigaciones literarias, Boletin, 1949, 
No. 3, pp. 29-66. 

Emmanuel, Pierre. Le poéte fou, suivi de elégies. Neuchatel, La 
Baconniére, 1948. 

Rev. by George Humphrey in BA, xxiv (1950), 262. 
Contains two essays on Hoélderlin. 

Groethuysen, Bernhard. ‘‘Hélderlin.’’ Sinn und Form, 1 (1949), 
Heft 2, pp. 5-10. 

Short characterization of Hélderlin’s quest for the Universe and the Divine, 
of his frustration and restlessness. 

Hoffmeister, Johannes. Die Heimkehr des Geistes. Hameln, Fritz 
Seifert, n.d. [1946?]. 

Contains, pp. 211-70, ‘* Holderlin,’’ the text of three lectures. The first 


tries to define what the friends in the Tiibingen Stift, Hélderlin, Hegel, and 
Schelling, had in common when they spoke of the ‘Kingdom of God,’’ an 
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ideal future community of men. The second lecture, ‘‘Das Eigengéttliche, -’ 
attempts to define what is particularly Hoélderlin’s, i. his own feeling of 
unison within himself and with the universe. The third lecture, after dis- 
cussing Hélderlin’s failure to find harmony, ends with the tragic and ecstatic 
union of Hélderlin and ‘‘ Diotima.’’ 


Jaeger, Hans Peter. Hdélderlin-Novalis: Grenzen der Sprache. 
Ziircher Beitrage zur deutschen Sprach- und Stilgeschichte 3. 
Ziirich, Atlantis Verlag, 1949. 

There are two different ways of expressing in words what is really unex- 
pressible. While Hélderlin condenses, Novalis strives for ever greater differ- 
entiation of expression. 

Michel, Wilhelm. Das Leben Friedrich Holderlins. 9-11. Tausend. 


Bremen, Carl Schiinemann, 1949. 
The first edition appeared in 1940. 


Pigenot, Ludwig von. Friedrich Hélderlin: die spiten Hymnen. 
Karlsruhe, Stahlberg Verlag, 1949. 
Rev. by H. Wocke in Deutsche Literaturzeitung, LXx1 (1950), 178-81. 
An edition with commentaries. 


Przywara, Erich. Holderlin. Niirnberg, Glock und Lutz, 1949. 


Rehm, Walter. Orpheus: Der Dichter und die Toten; Selbstdeutung 
und Totenkult bei Novalis, Hoélderlin, Rilke. Diisseldortf, 
Sechwamm. 

Rev. by J. F. Angelloz in MF, ccctx (1950), 736-39. 

For each of the three poets discussed Rehm first analyzes the poet’s ideas 
about the function and task of poetry, then each poet’s attitude towards 
death. In each case he finds a close interrelation between the concept of 
poetry and the attitude towards death. 


Salomon, Jean-Jacques. ‘‘Sur Hoélderlin.’’ Temps Modernes, No. 
57 (Juillet 1950), 148-54. 


Schlagdenhauffen, Alfred. ‘‘L’expérience Platonicienne de Hoeld- 
erlin.’’ Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de 1’Université 
de Strassbourg. Mélanges 1945. Iv: Etudes philosophiques, 
pp. 53-88. 

Holderlin’s affinity to Plato is personal and poetic rather than philosophical. 

The author sees three Platonic concepts or symbols as particularly important 

for Hélderlin: immortality, beauty, purification of the soul. 


Schneider, Hans. ‘‘Hélderlins ‘Hilfte des Lebens’: ein daseinsan- 
alytischer Versuch.’’ Monatsschrift fiir Psychiatrie und Neur- 
ologie, cxt (1946), 292-301. 


Stolte, Heinz. Hélderlin und die soziale Welt: eine Einfiihrung 
in ‘‘ Hyperion’’ und ‘‘ Empedokles.’’ Gotha, Engelhard-Reyher 


Verlag (Arbeitsgemeinschaft Thiiringscher Verleger), 1949. 

Lukaes (see ELH, xvi [1949], 50-51) attempted to rescue Holderlin as a 
sympathizer of the French Revolution, as a ‘‘citoyen’’—though a ‘‘citoyen’’ 
discouraged by political events. Similarly Stolte, contrasting a ‘‘humanistic’’ 
attitude of social and political activity with a ‘‘Romantic’’ escape from 
civilization and society, sees in Hyperion the tragic conflict between these 
two attitudes: at the beginning Hyperion is close to the spirit and the social 
awareness of the French Revolution (pp. 25-26), but in the end he escapes 
to a society-less nature. This, however,—according to Stolte—is not the last 
word. Hélderlin’s Empedokles is a man blessed by the gods and by nature 
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who claims as his own what is his merely by the grace of the gods; Empe- 

dokles wants to share this divine gift with his fellow-citizens (feeling like 

a god toward them) and becomes the saviour and revolutionary rejuvenator of 

the body politic. 

Strauss, Ludwig. ‘‘Friedrich Hélderlin: ‘Halfte des Lebens.’ ”’ 
Trivium, vit (1950), 100-27. 

A detailed explication de texte. 

Tijdens-Plet, M. Johann Christian Friedrich Hélderlin: das Prob- 
lem der Lebensiiberschreitung in seinem Werk. Groningen, 
Oppenheim, 1949. 

A Groningen Ph.D. dissertation. 

Tonnelat, Ernest. L’auvre poétique et la pensée religieuse de 
Hoelderlin. Paris, Didier. . 

Rev. by J. F. Angelloz in MF, ccctx (1950), 338-40. 

Wocke, Helmut. Hélderlins christliches Erbe. Miinchen, Leibniz 
Verlag, 1949. 

Hoffmann. Mistler, Jean. Hoffmann le fantastique. Paris, Michel. 

Jean Paul. Miermann. See ‘‘General.’’ 


Kleist. Anstett, J.-J. ‘‘Jean Giraudoux et H. von Kleist: 4 propos 
d’ Amphitryon 38.’’ Langues Modernes, xm (1948), 385-93. 
Anstett sees similarities in both versions of the Amphitryon myth. Both 
fundamentally rest on the same tragic alternative: either we can enjoy un- 
reflecting innocence, or we may have knowledge and consciousness and lose 
innocence. 
Gausewitz, Walter. ‘‘Kleists Guiskard Fragment?’’ MfDU, xiu 
(1950), 325-30. 
Raises doubts whether more than the preserved ‘‘fragment’’ ever existed. 
Smith, P. F. Das Vertrauen in Heinrich von Kleists Briefen und 
Werken. Groningen Ph.D. dissertation. Amsterdam, de Faam, 
1949. 
Van Stockum, Th.C. ‘‘Kleists Amphitryon und Rotrous Les 
Sosies.’? NPh, xxxiv (1950), 157-62. 
In two letters of doubtful authenticity Kleist pointed to Rotrou as his 
source. Van Stockum concludes that this might well be true. 

Morike. Meyer, Herbert. Eduard Mérike. Stuttgart, J. E. 
Steinkopf. ae 
Cf. Hermann Uhde-Bernays, ‘‘Schrifttum iiber Mérike,’’ Deutsche Beitrige, 

Iv (1950), 362-65. ; 

Wiese, Benno von. Eduard Moérike. Tiibingen, Wunderlich. 
Recent scholarship tends to emphasize anxiety and a tragic sense of danger 

beneath the outwardly calm and pastoral simplicity of many 19th-century 

authors such as Mérike (or Stifter). It is in this vein that von Wiese shows 

Mérike in several chapters, each of which tries to penetrate to Mérike’s 

essence from a particular point of approach. 

Zemp, Werner. ‘‘Morike in seinen Briefen.’’ Neue Schweazer 

Rundschau, N.F., xvu (1949), 420-33. 

From the introduction of an edition of Mérike’s letter which Zemp published 

in 1949 in the Manesse-Bibliothek. 

Novalis. Hederer, Edgar. Novalis. Wien, Amandus Verlag, 1949. 
Novalis as ‘‘ Mystiker,’’ ‘‘Magier,’’ ‘‘Christ.’’ 
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Jaeger. See ‘‘Holderlin.’’ 

Nivelle, A. ‘‘Die Auffassung der Poesie in den Fragmenten von 
Novalis.’’ Tijdschrift voor levende talen, xv (1949), 138-55. 
Nivelle, A. ‘‘Der symbolische Gehalt des Heinrich von Ofterdin- 
gen.’ Tijdschrift voor levende talen, xvi (1950), 404-27. 

Rehm. See ‘‘ Hélderlin.’’ 
“Search for the Absolute.’’ TLS, Apr. 14, p. 228. 
A general and very positive appreciation of Novalis prompted by a new 
edition, edited by Carl Seelig (Ziirich, 1949). 
Stihlin, Friedrich. ‘‘Ernst Jiinger und Novalis, oder die Wirk- 
lichkeit der Triume.’’ Muttersprache, 1949, pp. 103-13. 
Ziegler, Klaus. ‘‘Die Religiositiit des Novalis im Spiegel der 
Hymnen an die Nacht.’’ Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, 
LXx (1947/49), 396-418. 


In his poems Novalis’ approach to religion is primarily and genuinely re- 
ligious (rather than, say, aesthetic). 


Solger. Miermann. See ‘‘General.’’ 


Uhland. Moser, Hugo. Uhlands schwébische Sagenkunde und die 
germanistisch-volkskundliche Forschung der Romantik. Sechwiab- 
ische Beitriige zur Philologie und Volkskunde, 1. Tiibingen, 
Mohr. 


Wackenroder. Fricke, Gerhard. Wackenroders Religion der 
Kunst. Iserlohn, Silva-Verlag, 1948. 


SLAVONIC 
(By Ricuarp T. Burai) 
1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


“Chronique: Publieations.’’ Revue des Etudes Slaves, xxv (1949), 
115-253. 

A comprehensive bibliographical study for 1948, subdivided as follows: 
‘*Generalités,’’ by André Vaillant, André Mazon, and P. Lemerle; ‘*‘ Domains 
Voisins du Slav,’’ by André Mazon; ‘‘Russe,’’ by Boris Unbegaun, André 
Mazon, Pierre Paseal, Alfred Fichelle, and A. Flolow; ‘‘ Ukrainien,’’ by Boris 
Unbegaun and Elie BorStak; ‘‘Tchéque,’’ by Mare Vey, André Mazon, and 
Alfred Fichelle; ‘‘Slovaque,’’ by Mare Vey and Alfred Fichelle; ‘‘Sorabe,’’ 
by Boris Unbegaun; ‘‘ Polabe et Kachoube,’’ by Boris Unbegaun; ‘* Polonais,’’ 
by Henri Grappin and Pierre Moisy; ‘‘Serbo-Croate,’’ by André Mazon and 
A. Frolow; ‘*Slovéne’’; ‘‘Macedonien,’’ by André Vaillant; ‘‘ Bulgare,’’ by 
Roger Bernard, Henri Bossin, and A. Frolow. 


Grierson, Philip. ‘‘ Books and Pamphlets on Russia, 1949.’’ SEER, 
xxvu_ (1949-50), 486-92. 


2. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 


Gogol. Manning, Clarence A. ‘‘Gogol and Ukraine.’’ The 
Ukrainian Quarterly, 1v (1950), 323-30. 
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Knjaznin. Pietrkiewicz, Jerzy. ‘‘Collins and Knjaznin.’’ SEER, 
xxvit (1949-50), 439-50. 

Kozlovskij. Struve, Gleb. ‘‘Un Russe européen: le Prinee Pierre 
Kozlovskij.’’ REC, xxtw (1950), 521-46. 

Mickiewicz. Weintraub, Wiktor. ‘‘Mickiewiez and Bakunin.”’ 
SEER, xxvii (1949-50), 72-83. 

Ogarev. Koz’min, B. P. ‘‘K voprosu o bor’be Gercena i Ogareva 
protiv storonnikov ‘¢istogo’ iskusstva.’’ Jzvestija Akademii 
Nauk SSSR. Otdelenie literatury i jazyka, u (1950), 138-43. 

PuSkin. Koperzinskij, K. A. ‘‘Znaéenie Puskina v formirovanii 
bolgarskoj poézii.’’ Izvestija Akademii Nauk SSSR. Otdelenie 
literatury 1 jazyka, 1v (1950), 286-302. 

Lang, David M. ‘‘A Note on the Slayer of PuSkin.’’ ASEER, 
vit (1949), 315-16. 

Lednicki, Wactaw. ‘‘The Prose of Pushkin.’’ SEER, xxvm (1949- 
50), 105-22, 377-91. 

Struve, Gleb. ‘‘PuSkin in Early English Criticism (1821-1838).’’ 
ASEER, vin (1949), 296-314. 

Scott. Struve, Gleb. ‘‘Russian Friends and Correspondents of 
Sir Walter Scott.’’ Coli, m (1950), 307-26. 

Stowacki. Backvis, Claude. ‘‘Stowacki’s Place in Polish Drama.” 
SEER, xxvut (1949-50), 359-76. 

Maver, Giovanni. ‘‘Juljusz Stowacki.’’ SEER, xxvii (1949-50), 
60-71. 

Whitfield, Francis J. ‘‘The Author of Anhelli.’’ ASEER, vm 
(1949), 317-27. 

Zalleski, S. L. ‘‘Le théatre de Jules Slowacki et le probléme des 
personnages étrangers.’’ RLC, xxiv (1950), 46-64. 


SPANISH 
(By E. HERMAN HEsPELT and NICHOLSON B. ADAMS) 
1. GENERAL 


Almela y Vives, F. El editor don Mariano de Cabrerizo. Valencia, 
1949. - 
Rev. by N. B. Adams in HR, xvi (1950), 369-70. 
Not a complete or thoroughly systematic study, but throws light on various 
Romantic works, both original and translated. 
Corbett, Roberta Day. ‘‘A Survey of Cuban Costumbrismo.’’ Hi, 
xxx (1950), 41-45. 
A brief discussion of the principal Cuban costumbristas from 1830 to 1879. 
Correa Calderén, E. ‘‘Los eostumbristas espafioles del siglo XIX.” 
BIH, ur (1949), 291-316. 
Guarner, Luis, ed. El amor en la poesia: breviario universal de la 
poesia lirica amorosa. Madrid. 
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Henriquez Ureftia, Pedro. Las corrientes literarias en la América 
hispdnica. Mexico, Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 1949. 

Rev. by Angel Antonio Lago-Carballo in Cuadernos Hispanoamericanos, V 
(1950), 581-86. 

A Spanish edition of the work published in English in 1945. See ELH, xiv 
(1947), 40. 

Lizaso, Felix. Panorama de la cultura cubana. Mexico, Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica, 1949. 

Rev. by Ronald Hilton in BA, xxiv (1950), 174. 

Nemtzow, Mary. ‘‘ Acotaciones al costumbrismo peruano.’’ RI, xv 
(1949), 45-61. 

The author believes that costumbrismo in Peru was not so much a Romantic 
product as in other countries of Spanish America. It existed before the advent 
of Romanticism and came into full bloom after the movement’s decline. 
Peers, E. Allison. A Short History of the Romantic Movement in 

Spain. Liverpool, 1949. 

Rev. by 8. A. Stoudemire in Hi, Xxxtm1 (1950), 383-84; by N. B. Adams in 
BHS, xxvii (1950), 188-91. 

A reduction, chapter by chapter, of the author’s two-volume The Romantic 
Movement in Spain, Cambridge, 1940. Indispensable. 

Rojas, A. F. La novela ecuatoriana, See PQ, xxtx (1950), 145. 

Rev. by Harvey L. Johnson in Hi, xxxu (1950), 94-95. 

Sanchis Guarner, M., ed. Els poetes romantics de Mallorca: recull 
antolégic amb una introduccié y comentaris per... Palma 
de Mallorea. 


Torres-Rioseeo, A. New World Lnterature: Tradition and Revolt 
in Spanish America. See PQ, xxtx (1950), 145. 
Rev. by M. Camarinha do Silva in Repertorio Americano, Lxv (Oct. 15, 

1949), 324. 

Zea, Leopoldo. Del romanticismo al positivismo: dos etapas de 
pensamiento en Hispanoamérica. Mexico, 1949. 


2. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 


Bécquer. Gallaher, Clark. The Predecessors of Bécquer in the 
Fantastic Tale. College Bulletin, Southeastern Louisiana Col- 
lege, vi, No. 2, 1949. 

Rev. by Carlos Claveria in HR, xvi (1950), 193-94. 


Calderon y Beltran. Avila, Pablo. ‘‘ ‘Herman o la vuelta del 
Cruzado’ de Fernando Calderén.’’ RI, xiv (1948), 263-71. 
Points out the similarities between this play and the best known dramas of 
Larra, Hartzenbusch, and Garcia Gutiérrez; and emphasizes its indebtedness 

to Ochoa’s ‘‘ El castillo del espectro.’’ 


Avila, Pablo. ‘‘Influjo de eseritores europeos en la comedia de 
Fernando Calderén ‘A ninguno de las tres’.’’ RI, xv (1949), 
63-69. 

In addition to the obvious influence of Bretén’s Marcela, this drama shows 
certain parallels with Werther, and with contemporary articles in El Artista 
and El Semanario Pintoresco. 
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Diaz, (Pastor). Chao Espina, E. Pastor Diaz dentro del roman- 
ticismo. Madrid, 1949. 

Rev. by N. B. Adams in HR, xvitt (1950), 356-58. 

A long and illuminating study of the career and the poems of this minor 
Romanticist, though throwing little light on Spanish Romanticism in general, 
Espronceda. Pujals, E. ‘‘Paralelismo e independencia de Espron- 

eeda y Lord Byron.’’ Arbor, x1 (1948), 27-52. 


Gil y Carrasco. Varela Jacome, B. ‘‘Paisaje del Bierzo en El 
senor de Bembibre.’’ Boletin de la Universidad de Santiago de 
Compostela, Nos. 49-50 (1947), 147-62. 

Gorriti. Gonzalez Arrili, B. ‘‘Juana Manuela Gorriti.’’ Reper- 
torio Americano, XLV (Oct. 15, 1949), 321-22. 

A sympathetic study of a talented Argentine authoress, who, an exile during 
the Rosas regime, attracted to her salon in Lima and later to her tertulias in 
Buenos Aires the young poets and artists of her time. 

Gutiérrez. Angel Vega, Miguel. ‘‘Juan Maria Gutiérrez.’’ At, 
xxvul (1950), 119-37. 

An excellent study of the poet during the years of his exile, with especial 
emphasis on his relations with Echeverria, Alberdi, Sarmiento, and Mitre. 
Heredia. Menton, Seymour. ‘‘Heredia, introductor del romantie- 

ismo.’’ RI, xv (1949), 83-90. 

The author believes that Heredia’s poem ‘‘En el teocalli de Cholula’’ ae- 
tually introduced Romanticism to Mexico some years before the first Romantic 
importations from Europe. 

Moore, E. R. ‘‘ José Maria Heredia in the United States and 
Mexico.’’ MLN, uxv (1950), 41-46. 

Contributes some new data concerning Heredia’s activities during his visit 
to the U. S. (Dec., 1823-Aug., 1825) and reprints a variant of the famous 
‘*Nidgara’’ ode published in a gift annual in Philadelphia in 1825. 
Hernandez. Martinez Estrada, Ezequiel. Muerte y transfigura- 

cién de Martin Fierro. Vol. I: ‘‘Las figuras,’* Vol. I]: ‘*‘Las 
perspectivas.’’ Mexico, Fondo de Cultura Econdémiea, 1948. 

Rev. by Aubrey F, G. Ball in BA, xXIv (1950), 35. 

Marti. Guillén, Nicolas. ‘‘Marti en Azul.’? Repertorio Amer- 
cano, XLVI (July 10, 1950), 204-06. 

Announces discovery of a copy of Versos sencillos in a remote Argentine 
village; the copy was presented to E. S. Zeballos, Argentine ambassador to 
Washington, in 1894, when Marti was U. 8. correspondent for La Nacién. 
Heliodoro Valle, Rafael. ‘‘Poemas desconocidos de Marti.’’ Reper- 

torio Americano, XLV (Dee. 10, 1949), 369-70. 


Gives the text of two early poems not included in the Obras completas. 


Lisazo, Felix. ‘‘Dedicatorias de Marti.’’ Repertorio Americano, 
xLv (Dee. 10, 1949), 370-71. 


Comments on the significance of the words of dedication in copies of Versos 
sencillos presented by Marti to his mother and to Gutiérrez Najera. 


Manach,. Jorge. Marti, Apostle of Freedom. Translated by Coley 


Taylor. With a Preface by Gabriela Mistral. New York, Devin- 


Adair Co. 
Rev. by Donald D. Walsh in Hi, xxxim (1950), 384. 
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Navarro Villoslada, F. Amaya o los vascos en el siglo VIII: novela 
historica. 6th ed. Madrid, 1949. 


Romero Larraflaga. Varela, J.L. Vida y obra de Gregorio Romero 


Larranaga. See PQ, xxrx (1950), 146. 
Rev. by 8S. A. Stoudemire in HR, xvi (1950), 283-84. 


Sarmiento. Iduarte, A. Sarmiento a través de sus mejores paginas. 
See PQ, xxrx (1950), 146. 
Rev. by Esquenazi Mayo in Repertorio Americano, LXV (Oct. 15, 1949), 336. 


Morinigo, Mariano. ‘‘ Universalidad del Facundo.’’ CA, rx (1950), 
183-99. 

Emphasizes the imaginative elements in Facundo and calls it a classical 
example of Romanticism in form, style, content, and message. Sarmiento felt 
himself called to defend the dynamic progress of Western civilization; in 
this he resembles the authors of the Sturm wnd Drang period in Europe. 


Santovenia, Emeterio. Sarmiento y su americanismo. Havana, 
1949. 


Villaverde. Nunn, Marshall E. ‘‘Las obras menores de Cirilo 
Villaverde.’’ RI, xtv (1948), 255-61. 

Villaverde’s short stories and novelettes, written in the 1830’s and 1840’s, 
follow the sensational, melodramatic style of the day. The influence of Cooper 
and of Scott is evident in some of them. The first edition of the first volume 
of Cecilia Valdés, which appeared at this time, shares some of the weaknesses 
of the other works of the author’s apprenticeship, It differs greatly from the 
final version, which was published forty years later. 


Zorrilla. Nozick, Martin. ‘‘Some Parodies of Don Juan Tenorio.”’ 
Hi, xxx (1950), 105-12. 


PORTUGUESE 
(By GERALD MOSER) 
1. GENERAL 


Castello José Aderaldo. A introducéo do Romantismo no Brasil. 
Ph.D. thesis. University of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Girardon, Jean. ‘‘Eeca de Queiroz et Balzac.’’ RLC, xxiv (1950), 
298-308. 

Notes on Ega’s admiration for Balzac and his indebtedness to certain works 
of the latter, particularly Les Illusions Perdues, in his unfinished novel A 
Capital, the first of Scenas da vida real, a projected series (1877). Ega used 
the framework of Balzac’s novel for autobiographic material taken from his 
years in Coimbra and Lisbon. After Os Maias, Eca’s works do not show traces 
of Balzac’s influence because, living abroad, E¢a could no longer observe 
Portuguese society closely in the manner of Balzac. Girardon is of the bold 
opinion that Eca might not have been more than a light ironic writer had it 
not been for the influence of Balzac and Flaubert. 


Gomes, Eugénio. Espelho contra espelho. Estudos e ensaios. Sao 
Paulo, Ipé, 1949. 


In this volume are essays on ‘‘ Keats e 0 sono’’ and ‘‘ As influéncias estrang- 
eiras em Machado de Assis’’. 
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Macedo, Diogo de. ‘‘Camées no Romantismo.’’ Ocidente, Xxxvmt 
(1950), 301-02. 
Concerning Romantic Portuguese paintings inspired by Camées and his 
Lusiads. 
Montenegro, Tulo Hostilio. T’uberculose e literatura. Rio de Jan- 
eiro, 1949. 
An essay dealing with cases like that of Casimiro de Abreu, who welcomed 
consumption because he believed that it would make him a complete poet. 


Saunal, D. ‘‘Chateaubriand et le Portugal.’’ RUC, xxin (1949), 
300-21. 

Uses new documents taken from the Archives of the Foreign Offices in Paris 
and Lisbon. 


2, STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
(a) PENINSULAR 


Note: During the past year statues were erected in Lisbon to Almeida 
Garrett and Herculano, and in Viseu to Camilo Castelo Branco. Almeida 
Garrett’s drama Fret Luis de Sousa furnished the plot of a motion picture 
which was directed by Anténio Lopes Ribeiro and was subsidized by the State. 
In 1949 the admirers of Camilo Castelo Branco formed a society, the Circulo 
Camiliano, with Aquilino Ribeiro as president. The society plans publication 
of a review, Camiliana, 

Almeida Garrett. Figueiredo. Fidelino de. ‘‘Shakespeare e Gar- 
rett.’’ Revista de Guimaraes, LX (1950). 

Also issued as a sixty-page reprint; first published in Boletin de la Academia 
Argentina de Letras, xvilt (1949), 485-549. More recently revised and aug- 
mented to form an article in Revista da Universidade de Sado Paulo, No. 1 
(1950). Figueiredo sketches the history of Shakespeare’s influence in Portugal 
and Spain. He then shows in detail how plays such as A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, Romeo and Juliet, and Hamlet, nourished Almeida Garrett’s concept 
of a modern Portuguese theatre from 1823 on, when the Portuguese poet had 
spent several months in Warwickshire, England. Thanks to his fondness for 
Addison, Shakespeare, Byron, and Scott, Almeida Garrett represented the 
anglophile aspect of Portuguese Romanticism. He did not accept Shakes- 
peare’s way of writing wholesale, remaining faithful to the more homogeneous 
settings and the historic characters of the classic Portuguese theatre. 

Figueiredo points out that studies of this kind, which trace the fortunes 
of great works, constitute the proper object of literary history in our times. 

Among the several additions in the Sao Paulo version, one contains the 
assertion that Almeida Garrett’s drama Frei Luis de Sousa is Shakespearean 
because it takes place within -the conscience of the characters (p. 38). An- 
other addition (p. 56) mentions an article written by Almeida Garrett before 
his exile in England and attesting his original hostility to Shakespeare. 


Kayser, Wolfgang. Fundamentos da interpretagaio e da andlise 
literdria. 2 vols. Coimbra, A. Amado, 1948. See ELH, xvi 
(1950). 

The second volume contains ‘‘Sobre o ritmo das ‘Viagens na minha terra’ 
de Garrett’’ (pp. 87-96), and ‘‘Interpretagio do ‘Frei Luiz de Sousa’ ’’ 
(pp. 250-63). 

Saviotti, G. ‘‘Teoria de teatro em Portugal, de Garrett aos nossos 
dias.’’ Bulletin d’Histoire du Thédtre Portugais, 1 (1950), 
121-52. 

Text of a lecture in which one of the most active fighters for a revival of 
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the theatre in Portugal combats the idea advanced by Fialho de Almeida and 
others that the Portuguese as a people lack dramatic ability. He sees the 
root of the evil in defective theoretical orientation. Almeida Garrett is de- 
scribed as a voice clamoring in the wilderness. ~ 


Simoes Ferreira, Anténio. ‘‘ Ensaio de uma andlise ao ‘Romanceiro’ 
de Garrett. III. Origem objectiva dos romances, autores e 
fontes.’’ Gil Vicente, xxtv (1948), Nos. 9-10 and 11-12. See 
ELH, xvu (1950). 


Final articles. 


Castelo Branco, Camilo. Costa Torres, Anténio da. Camilo Castelo 
Branco e as boticadas do Eusébio Macadrio. Lisbon. 


Forjaz Trigueiros, Luis. Sombra do Tempo. Lisbon, Bertrand. Contains 
‘Camilo em 8. Miguel de Seide’’ (pp. 273-88). 


Lima, José de. Correspondéncia epistolar sobre a ida de D. Ana 
Placido para o recolhimento de Sao Cristévdo em Lisboa. Oporto. 


Moreira, Alberto. Junqueiro e Camilo. Louvores e agravos. As 
relacdes entre 0 gigante da prosa e 0 principe da poesia. Oporto. 


Pires de Lima, Augusto César. Estudos etnograficos, filoldgicos e 
histéricos. Vol. IV. Oporto, Junta da Provincia do Douro 


Litoral. 
Contains ‘‘A linguagem de Camilo Castelo Branco.’’ 


Prado Coelho, Anténio do. Espiritualidade e arte de Camilo. Estudo 
eritico. Oporto, Livraria Simdes Lopes. 

A. do Prado Coelho published studies of Camilo as early as 1919. He 
furthermore inspired his son Jacinto’s important Introdugdo ao estudo da 
novela camiliana (1946). In his new labor of love, he has analysed the novel- 
ist’s creative process from the single viewpoint of Camilo’s Christian and 
tragic concept of human existence. He stresses that pity for those who suffer 
led Camilo to raise ordinary men and women to an ideal level of heroism. He 
made them accept their via dolorosa, although he himself could not overcome 
the crises of his faith at the end of his life. 

Prado Coelho distinguishes three intertwining periods in Camilo’s work: 
(1) a period of spiritual disorientation and satanic negativism, exemplified 
in Onde esté a felicidade? (1856); (2) a period of humble faith in salvation, 
e.g. in Amor de salvagdo (1864); and (3) a period of bitterness coupled with 
pity for the expiatory victims of fate, e.g. in Noites de insénia (1874). 

The creation of characters is abundantly illustrated by the analysis of many 
feminine figures, especially self-sacrificing Mariana of Amor de perdigdo, ‘‘the 
purest wildflower’’; martyred Anténia Xavier, of A caveira da médrtir; and 
fragile, flower-like Fanny Owen of No Borm Jesus do Monte, Parallels are 
drawn with Léon Bloy, but Portuguese melancholy is interpreted by Camilo 
with a sombre pathos whose appeal it is hard to realize outside Portugal. 
Prado Coelho shows how Camilo chooses his situations to fit his lugubrious 
mood—abandonment, impoverishment, increasing sufferings, the wear and tear 
of time and misfortune, irremediable separation, gripping death scenes. Style, 
the third aspect of the creative process, is not dwelt upon beyond stressing 
the importance of heartfelt outeries and silent gestures, through which the 
novelist transmits the emotion of unspeakable grief. 

The book is a beautiful tribute to Camilo’s Christian Romanticism, 


Silveira, Paulo de. ‘‘Um grande deseperado.’’ Estado de Séo 
Paulo, Jan. 1, p. 6. 


Stresses Camilo’s yearning for death and his unhappiness in love and re- 
peats the idea that Camilo should be read because of his rich vocabulary. 
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Dinis, Julio. Saraiva, Anténio José. ‘‘A obra de Julio Diniz e a 
sua époea.’’ Vértice (Coimbra), vi (1949), No. 67. 


A lecture. 


Herculano, Alexandre. Barradas de Carvalho, Joaquim. As ideias 
politicas e sociais de Alexandre Herculano. Lisbon, 1949. 

Rev. by I. Révah in Revista da Faculdade de Letras (Lisbon), xv (1949), 
Segunda série, 259-61. In the first chapter, the author documents Herculano’s 
distrust of popular sovereignty. In later chapters he puts into relief Her- 
culano’s idea of history as the history of customs, institutions, and ideas, as 
opposed to a history of families or individuals. In the last chapter he rejects 
the opinion that Herculano’s ideas evolved. In the second part of his book 
he further declares that Herculano’s germanismo is a myth. A critical bibli- 
ography is appended. 


Barradas de Carvalho, Joaquim. ‘‘O liberalismo econémico de 
Alexandre Hereulano.’’ Vértice (Coimbra), vu (1949), No. 69. 

Saraiva, Anténio José. Herculano e o liberalismo em Portugal. 
Os problemas morais e culturais de instauracéo do regime (1834- 
1850). Lisbon, by the author. 

Instead of the traditional portrait of a single-minded, stern, and sour Her- 
culano, Saraiva tries to prove that he had a human, passionate, and contra- 
dictory mind as when he wanted to reconcile Catholicism with his belief in 
freedom. Saraiva opposes Barradas de Carvalho (see above), showing how 
Herculano modified his views on public education and his aesthetic doctrine. 
Although Hereulano objected to being considered a Romantic, he exalted in 
Romantic novels the deeds of an aristocracy which the liberals aimed to destroy. 


(b) BRAZILIAN 


Abreu, Casimiro de. Bruzzi, Nilo. Casimiro de Abreu. Rio de 
Janeiro, Aurora, 1949. See ELH, xvu (1950). 
Biography. 
Alvares de Azevedo. See Castro Alves. Haddad, Jamil Almansur. 


Castro Alves, Antonio de. Anonymous. ‘‘Lembranea de Castro 
Alves.’’ Estado de Sao Paulo, Feb. 2, p. 6. 

A note pointing out that parts of the holograph MS. of Espumas flutuantes 
exist in Séo Paulo and Parand, in the possession of various persons, among 
them Dr. Orvile Veloso de Almeida, rua Clemente Alvares 126. A reproduction 
of the first and the last pages of the poem ‘‘O laco de fita’’ accompanies the 
note. 

Goes, Fernando, ed. Poemas revoluciondrios. Second edition. Sao 
Paulo, Chiodi & Cia., 1949. 


In a sketchy preface, Goes analyses-the popularity of Castro Alves and 
erroneously states a Marxian influence. 


Haddad, Jamil Almansur. ‘‘Alvares de Azevedo e Castro Alves.”’ 
Provincia de Sado Pedro, No. 14 (Sept.-Dec., 1949, but actually 
published in 1950), 93-101. 


The spiritual atmosphere of Sao Paulo influenced Castro Alves decisively, 
according to the critic, who adduces a wealth of documentation to crush the 
poet’s biographer Jorge Amado. In contrast to the latter, he stresses Alvares 
de Azevedo’s influence on Castro Alves in Sao Paulo both as a libertarian 
orator and a morbid singer of death and love. He traces Alvares de Azevedo’s 
Byronian Romanticism in several of Castro Alves’ works of the Sao Paulo 
period. He even goes so far as to identify the Byronian element in Brazilian 
Romanticism with the melancholy boredom of Sao Paulo in the 1860’s. 
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Silveira Bueno, ed. Poesias completas. Estante da Poesia Brasil- 
eira, Vol. 1. Sao Paulo, Saraiva. 
With a critical and biographical study by the editor. 
Martins Pena. ‘‘Os meirinhos.’’ Dionysos (Rio de Janeiro), 1 
(1950), No. 1. 
First edition of a play. Dionysos is a new review put out by the Servigo 
Nacional de Teatro do Ministério de Educagéo e Saude. Many articles in its 
first issue are dedicated to Martins Pena. See entries below. 


Camargo, Joraci. ‘‘O Moliére brasileiro.’’ Dionysos, 1, No. 1. 

Figueiredo, Guilherme de. ‘‘Introducio a Martins Pena.’’ Di- 
onysos, 1, No. 1. 

Fornari, Ernani. ‘‘O namoro e o easamento através da obra de 
Martins Pena.’’ Dionysos, 1, No. 1. 

wer ae Janior, R. Martins Pena e seus seguidores.’’ Dionysos, 
1, No. 1. 

Veiga, Luis Carlos. ‘‘Martins Pena.’’ Dionysos, 1, No. 1. 

Taunay, Alfredo d’Escragnolle. Forjaz Trigueiros, Luis. Sombra 
do tempo. Lisbon, Bertrand. 


Contains ‘‘Um escritor de ontem no mundo de hoje: Alfredo de Taunay’’ 
(45-70). 

















CHANCE AS EMPLOYED BY HARDY AND THE 
NATURALISTS 


By WILutiAM NEWTON 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 


That there is a vast difference in the employment of chance in 
the novels of Thomas Hardy and those of Zola and his school is 
in some degree obvious even in a cursory reading. But the reasons 
for and effects of this different use of chance are by no means s0 
obvious, and are of sufficient importance to warrant some careful 
inquiry. 

Part of this divergent use of chance is to be explained in terms 
of Hardy’s esthetic (which can be pieced together from Journal 
entries, prefaces, and essays) as opposed to the rather self-con- 
scious and frequently belligerently expressed doctrines of natural- 
ism. Whatever else it may have been, naturalism was most cer- 
tainly a conscious revolt against romanticism and ‘‘les fables a 
dormir debout’’ of that much maligned school. The early and 
exuberant young Huysmans made this amply evident in his 
‘‘Emile Zola et L’Assommoir,’’! and Zola himself so pointedly 
contrasts the descriptions in a naturalistic novel with ‘‘les orgies 
descriptives du romantisme’” as to leave little doubt that he was 
taking a delight in attacking the school. 


Now under the heading of ‘‘fables 4 dormir debout’’ one can 
surely include the chance meetings, strange coincidences, and sen- 
sational coneatenations of events that assuredly were to be found 
in abundance among the romantics. Hence the naturalists went 
out of their way, in their doctrine at least, to do away with all 
such startling things and to put in their place the unordered, 
ordinary happenings of everyday life, to present simply ‘‘une 
page d’une vie humaine.’ Zola praised Huysmans’ Les Soeurs 


1J.-K. Huysmans, @uvres complétes (Paris, 1929), 1, 160. 

2Emile Zola, Le Roman expérimental (Paris, 1927), p. 185. This is the 
Bernouard edition, and all subsequent references to Zola are from it. 

3 Ibid., p. 197. 
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Vatard because of its sternly simple plot, ‘‘cette nudité de 1’in- 
trigue,’’* and once generalized the point by saying that ‘‘notre 
roman contemporain se simplifie de plus en plus, par haine des 
intrigues compliquées et mensongéres; il y a 14 une revanche contre 
les aventures, le romanesque, les fables 4 dormir debout.’’> At 
the same time that he praised Huysmans, Zola reprimanded an- 
other disciple, Léon Hennique, for having too much excitement 
and adventure, and for foreing his plot. ‘‘Faites général. La vie 
est simple,’’® was his admonishment. All this sounds just a bit 
strange from the man who, in the early sixties, was still capable 
of penning school-boyish appreciations of Indiana and Jacques, 
and even trying his hand at a poem about Jeanne d’Are.”? But 
after his ‘‘eonversion’’ at the hands of Taine, Comte, Darwin, 
and Dr. Lueas’ fantastic treatise on heredity, he indeed turned 
upon his former predilections with a vengeance and was proud 
to consider himself a member of a school whose novels ‘‘ont cherché 
avant tout 4 tuer l’aventure dans le roman.’’® 


Naturally all this led the naturalists to a distrust both of what 
is commonly thought of as imagination, and of personal sentiment. 
One of the latest full-scale studies of naturalism, after insisting 
that a naturalistic novel is merely the record of the struggle be- 
tween man and his instincts and the world and its phenomena, 
concludes that ‘‘la imaginacién creadora no entra, pues, para nada 
en esta labor. El ingenio o la fantasia para urdir una fabula bien 
preparada que tenga un desenlace patético o de efecto, son cosas 
initiles completamente.’’® Actually, it was only romanesque im- 
agination, the kind that ‘‘eréait avee abondance des aventures 
qui ne s’étaient jamais passées et des personnages qu’on n’avait 
jamais vus’”° that Zola would exclude; he would welcome the 
kind of imagination that thought to analyze the air (the most 
banal of subjects) and thereby founded modern chemistry. But 
it was unremitting war upon unrestrained invention, on personal 


4 Ibid., p. 218. 

5 Ibid., p. 197. 

8 Correspondance 1872-1902, p. 510. 

7 Correspondance 1858-1871, pp. 83, 110, 227. 

8 Edmond et Jules de Goneourt, Journal des Goncourt, m1 (Paris, 1911), 257. 


gaa Perez Petit, Las Tres catedrales del naturalismo (Montevideo, 1943), 
p. 278. 


10 Les Romanciers naturalistes, p. 252. 
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sentiment (which Zola equated with ‘‘error’’)''—indeed, upon any 
imagination other than that needed to take notes upon life, ‘‘classez- 
les d’aprés un ordre logique, et comblez les trous par |’intuition.’’”” 
Surely an esthetic which describes a novel as ‘‘les notes prises 
sur la vie et logiquement classées’’** may fairly be said to have 
all but done away with imagination. 

And what did Hardy think of all this emphasis on ‘‘une page 
d’une vie humaine’’? The answer is clearly contained in a Journal 
entry for September, 1913: ‘‘Thoughts on the recent school of 
novel-writers. They forget in their insistence on life, and nothing 
but life, in a plain slice, that a story must be worth the telling, 
that a great deal of life is not worth any such thing, and that 
they must not occupy a reader’s time with what he can get at 
first hand anywhere around him.’”* This could be taken as an 
almost specific rejoinder to Zola’s words, and in many other places 
Hardy gives voice to similar thoughts, as in his well-known anal- 
ogy between the novelist and the Ancient Mariner: ‘‘We tale 
tellers are all Ancient Mariners, and none of us is warranted in 
stopping Wedding Guests (in other words, the hurrying public) 
unless he has something more unusual to relate than the ordinary 
experience of every average man and woman.’”*® In other words, 
Hardy’s esthetic held that chance, coincidence, and the like, if 
they helped to make a story interesting, were artistically not only 
defensible, but desirable. It does not follow from this that Hardy 
believed the novelist should be a mere irresponsible fabricator 
of wild adventures. He admitted that The Mayor of Casterbridge 
probably suffered from too deliberate an attempt to get (for serial 
publication) a sensational incident into each chapter,'® and else- 
where said that ‘‘the writer’s problem is, how to strike the balance 
between the uncommon and the ordinary so as on the one hand 
to give interest, on the other to give reality.’""* Exceptional and 
exciting a novel must be, says Hardy, but always somehow anchored 
in reality. 


11 Le Roman expérimental, p. 47. 

12 Ibid., p. 212. 

13 Ibid., p. 197. 

14 Florence Emily Hardy, The Later Years of Thomas Hardy (New York, 
1930), p. 158. 

15 Ibid., p. 15. 

16 F, E. Hardy, The Early Life of Thomas Hardy (New York, 1928), p. 231. 

17 Ibid., p. 194. 
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Nor did Hardy ever renounce his early favorites in order to 
take up a contrary position. At an early age he (like Jude) 
read Windsor Castle, and we are told that ‘‘he lost his heart for 
a few days to a young girl who had come from Windsor just after 
he had been reading Ainsworth’s Windsor Castle. But she dis- 
appointed him on his finding that she took no interest in Herne 
the Hunter or Anne Boleyn.’”*® All this was at the rather tender 
age of fourteen, but Hardy seemed always to take an interest 
in the type of fiction represented by Windsor Castle and Rookwood, 
which he also read in his youth.’® Charles Reade, Wilkie Collins, 
and even Trollope left their mark, too—and not only upon Des- 
perate Remedies, but upon the whole of Hardy’s work. There 
are many episodes in all of his novels that are of a quality which 
would fit well into Rookwood or The Cloister and the Hearth, 
while Mr. Rutland has convincingly shown in detail the many 
similarities between Desperate Remedies and The Woman in White, 
pointing out that Collins’ novel was in Hardy’s library.?° 


\The greatest difference between Hardy’s esthetie and that of 
the naturalists which is relevant to this discussion is their respec- 
tive concepts of ‘‘scientific’’ fiction. Zola and his followers frankly 
thought and loudly proclaimed that the methods of experimental 
science could and should be applied to the creation of fiction. 
‘‘Aujourd’hui que le Roman s’est imposé les études et les dévoirs 
de la science’’*? is by no means the least significant phrase in the 
highly significant preface to Germinie Lacerteur. Zola himself 
said it this way: ‘‘Puisque la médecine, qui était un art, devient 
une science, pourquoi la littérature elle-méme ne deviendrait-elle 
pas une science, grace 4 la méthode expérimentale?’’? The young 
and admiring George Moore recognized this liaison with science 
as one of the characteristics of the naturalism he was imitating, 
which he saw was meant to be ‘‘a new art based upon science, in 
opposition to the art of the old world that was based upon imagi- 
nation.’’** With all this and much more before him, well could 
Perez Petit sum the matter up by saying that ‘‘la teoria general 


18 Jbid., p. 33. 

19 Carl J. Weber, Hardy of Wessex (New York, 1940), p. 9. 

20 William R. Rutland, Thomas Hardy (Oxford, 1938), p. 145. 

21E. and J. de Goncourt, Germinie Lacerteux (Paris, 1926), p. vi. 

22 Le Roman expérimental, p. 33. 

23 George Moore, Confessions of a Young Man (New York, 1917), p. 92. 
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de la nueva escuela podria encerrarse en esta sola frase: la ciencia 
aplicada a la literatura.’’** Obviously this pretension toward the 
scientific would tend to make their doctrine one in which there 
would be little room for chance and coincidence, since these are 
by no means characteristic traits of science. 


And Hardy? His entire essay on ‘‘The Science of Fiction’’ is 
an effort to show that in his opinion there could be no such thing, 
at least as Zola would use the term. Hardy would permit it to 
mean only ‘‘that comprehensive and accurate knowledge of reali- 
ties’? on which the writer must found his work. Could anything 
put him much farther from Zola’s position than the remark with 
which he followed the above observation? 


‘*In no proper sense can the term ‘science’ be applied to anything other 
than this fundamental matter. It can have no part or share in the con- 
struction of a story, however recent speculations may have favored such an 
application. We may assume with certainty that directly the constructive 
stage is entered upon, Art—high or low—begins to exist.’’25 


This difference in the use of chance was an outgrowth not onl 
of purely esthetic considerations, but of philosophic ones as well, 
which lay deep in their respective readings of life and in turn 
conditioned their esthetics. Zola seemed to be a thorough-going 
determinist, speaking of such things as ‘‘le fil qui conduit mathé- 
matiquement d’un homme 4 un autre homme’”® (heredity) in 
such a way that it was quite plausible that the Spanish novelist 
Valera should attack him in these words: 


Véase la definicién que da Pablo Alexis en su libro Emilio Zola. ‘El hombre 
es fatalmente el producto de un temperamento particular, hereditario, que se 
desarrolla en cierto medio fisico, intelectuai y moral, el cual se modifica por 
diversas circunstancias histéricas.’ En suma, el hombre es una madquina que 
hace por fuerza lo que su propia constitucién y el impluso exterior le pre- 
seriben,27 


Perhaps Zola did think that man was a machine, but he insisted 
again and again that he and his school were not fatalists, but 
determinists who sought to ‘‘se rendre maitre de la vie pour la 


24 Las Tres catedrales del naturalismo, p. 276. 


25 <*The Science of Fiction,’’ Life and Art, ed. Ernest Brennecke, Jr. (New 
York, 1925), p. 85. 


26 La Fortune des Rougon, p. vi. 


27 Quoted by Manuel Olguin, ‘‘Valera’s Philosophical Arguments against 
Naturalism,’’ MLQ, x1 (1950), 166. 
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diriger.’’** In other words, once science, through ‘‘la lente con- 
quéte de l’inconnu,’’ had uncovered more and more of “‘les causes 
prochaines’’ of man’s behaviour, the machine could be made to 
run much less painfully. These hopes were based on a perfect 
faith in the ultimate order of the universe, and on the belief that 
‘‘we should have faith in life and confidence in Nature’’ and 
always believe that ‘‘we are pushing forward toward a certain 
end and object’’ and that ‘‘the results of all our efforts and all 
our pains must surely be one that will reward the one and com- 
pensate the other.’’® But whatever the individual reader may 
take Zola’s conelusions to be—optimistie or pessimistie—one can- 
not gainsay the fact that he did operate from one basie premise, 
without which his doctrine could never have been conceived: ‘‘ Il 
y a un déterminisme absolu pour tous les phénoménes humains.’’*° 
With such a starting point, indeed what place would there be for 
chance in his esthetic? 

Hardy read life differently. He found no such magnificent and 
trustworthy order in the universe. Far from thinking that science 
‘aml ‘‘la lente conquéte de l’inconnu’’ were to bring us to some 
golden age when miners would no longer starve in the land of 
France and the ‘‘causes prochaines’’ that had produced the Golden 
Fly that was Nana would be removed by an enlightened ruling 
class, he was quite capable of bitter comment upon ‘‘the defects 
of natural laws, and ... the quandry that man is in by their 
operation.’’** He could say that ‘‘if law itself had consciousness, 
how the aspect of its creatures would terrify it, fill it with re- 
morse’’ and that ‘‘this planet does not supply the materials for 
happiness to higher existenees.’’*? His clearest statement of his 
view of the world is in a letter printed by Mr. Rutland in his 
Thomas Hardy. The letter is dated 1902, and says in part: ‘‘ Well: 
what we gain by science is, after all, sadness, as the Preacher saith. 
The more we know of the laws of the Universe the more ghastly a 
business one perceives it all to be—and the non-necessity of it.’’** 

To put it mildly, Hardy appears as one who did not subscribe 


28 Le Roman expérimental, p. 23. 
29 Robert Harborough Sherard, Emile Zola (London, 1893), p. 252. 
30 Le Roman expérimental, p. 23. 


31 Thomas Hardy, The Return of the Native (London, 1912), p. 197. This is 
the Wessex edition, and all references to Hardy’s novels are from it. 


32 The Early Life, pp. 192, 285. 
33 Thomas Hardy, p. 64. 
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to either Zola’s basic premise about human behaviour, or to his 
conception of the universe as an ordered and trustworthy place. 
This belief spilled over into his esthetie and into his practice as 
a novelist; and at least part of the aim of the following para- 
graphs will be to show that the employment of chance, sanctioned 
by his esthetic, helped to give his novels a form and structure 
beautifully suited to the expression of his fundamental distrust 
of the universe. But before we examine Hardy, what of the prae- 
tice of the naturalists? Were they entirely successful in exelud- 
ing all ‘‘les fables 4 dormir debout,’’ all the chance meetings and 
exciting coincidences from their novels? 


One might at least begin an answer to those questions by in 
turn asking if there is, in all of Hardy and Collins and Reade 
put together, a more luridly sensational scene than the one in 
Thérése Raquin where old Madame Raquin tries to tell the as- 
sembled Thursday night guests the fell secret that she has, by 
curious chance, discovered: that Thérése and Laurent murdered 
her Camille. This is by no means a simple task, as the poor woman 
is almost completely paralyzed, and her secret burns within her 
as if it were sealed in a granite statue. But she can move her 
head ever so slightly, so to the amazement of the company and 
the unspeakable terror of the two culprits she lands on the melo- 
dramatie expedient of getting a knife into her mouth, and then 
superhumanly trying to write her message on the tablecloth. She 
gets as far as ‘‘Thérése et Laurent .. .’’ She begins to totter; 
the issue hangs in the balance for one dreadful moment; and then 
she falls, the victim of another stroke that renders even this much 
activity impossible. The unburied dead woman, as Thomas Wolfe 
would have called her, has her secret immured within her for- 
ever !** Searcely less sensational is the later scene where Thérése 
takes it into her head to use the now completely paralyzed dere- 
liet, whose burning eyes are the only testimony that she is still 
alive, for a prie-dieu. As she confesses all the details of Camille’s 
murder and her liaison with Laurent nothing moves—nothing can 
move—but those wild and flaming eves. Yet what thoughts the 
prie-dieu must be having !** 

But this is the young Zola, one may object. True—yet of ex- 


34 Thérése Raquin, p. 186. 
35 Ibid., p. 197. 
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actly the same quality is the gruesome scene in Germinal where 
Etienne and Catherine, huddled upon their tiny ledge of rock 
in the otherwise flooded mine (a by no means ordinary concep- 
tion in itself), are visited by the corpse of Chaval, ‘‘remonté du 
plan incliné, poussé jusqu’a eux par la ecrue.’’** They push the 
hideous, bloated thing away once, twice, three times. 


Quelque courant le ramenait. Chaval ne voulait pas partis. voulait étre aver 
eux, contre eux. Ce fut un affreux compagnon, qui acheva d’empoisonner 1’ai. 
Pendant toute cette journée ils ne burent pas, luttant, aimant mieux mourir; 
et, le lendemain seulement, la souffrance les décida: ils écartaient le corps A 
chaque gorgée, ils buvaient quand méme. Ce n’était pas la peine de lui casser 
la téte, pour qu’il revint entre lui et elle, entété dans sa jalousie. Jusqu’au 
bout, il serait lA, méme mort, pour les empécher d’étre ensemble.37 


This would seem to be as Gothie as anything in Hardy. Even in 
the last of the Rougon-Macquart series we find a wild scene where 
the young Charles is bleeding to death, able only to utter feeble 
and confused cries of ‘‘Maman’’ while old Adelaide Fouque, at 
the sight of the blood, ‘‘s’allumait d’une pensée, aprés un long 
sommeil de vingt-deux ans.’’** She tries to do something. ‘‘Tout 
son pauvre corps tremblait, dans l’effort surhumain qu’elle faisait 
ainsi pour erier a l’aide, sans pouvoir rompre sa prison de senilité 
et de démence.’’*® She is as utterly, as horribly helpless as Ma- 
dame Requin, and the whole scene inspires a melodramatic terror 
that suggests The Duchess of Malfi far more than it does a docu- 
mented scientifie experiment. 

Very similar in method and effect is the harrowing scene in 
Germinal where the young Cécile finds herself alone with the 
erazed and half paralyzed Bonnemort—and the sight of her face 
suddenly ignites a tiny spark in his darkened mind which un- 
leashes the pent-up hatred of generations of starved and frozen 
miners. ‘‘Attirés, tous deux restaient l’un devant l’autre, elle 
florissante, grasse et fraiche des longues paresses et du bien-étre 
repu de sa race, lui gonflé d’eau, d’une laideur lamentable de 
béte fourbue, détruit de pére en fils par cent années de travail 
et de faim.’’*° He strangles her on the spot, without a sound. 

Surely no one could seriously contend that the scenes we have 
just reviewed are ‘‘les faites ordinaires’’ to which Zola admonished 


36 Germinal, p. 527. 

7 Ibid., p. 528. 

88 Le Docteur Pascal, p. 215. 
89 Ibid., p. 214. 

40 Germinal, p. 510. 
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Hennique to confine himself. Possibly Zola would argue that 
Bonnemort’s crime and Adelaide Fouque’s senility are scientific. 
Yet the scenes are quite obviously arranged so as to give the 
greatest possible coloring, and anyway, any person who has ever 
heard of Jules Verne knows that it is perfectly possible to be as 
fantastic and sensational with ‘‘scientific’’ subjects as with castles 
in Italy or dice games on darksome heaths. 

It would appear that Zola did not always present merely an 
uncolored slice of ordinary life. Nor is chance, coincidence, and 
accident in the more precise sense of the terms by any means 
absent from his novels. Let us take L’Assommoir, generally con- 
ceded to be the novel in which his theories and doctrines are best 
put into practice, and look at but three incidents out of many 
in that book. The outeome depends not a little upon Coupeau’s 
chance fall from the roof of a house, and Zola has the fall oeeur 
exactly when he wants it to, just as Gervaise’s hopes for obtaining 
her little shop are at their highest.4t The incident differs from 
Clym’s temporary but extremely inconvenient loss of the use of 
his eyes only in being more ad hoc, and arranged so as to make 
it more sensational. Zola is not content, for instance, merely to 
have him fall at the glaringly opportune moment (for the plot) 
that he does, but contrives to have it all oceur in full view of 
Gervaise and the little Nana. He seems bent upon wringing all 
the suspense and excitement out of it that he ean, just as did 
Victor Hugo in telling of Claude Frollo’s fall. from the towers 
of Notre Dame. 

Later, Zola wishes to reintroduce Lantier, and have Gervaise 
resume relations with him. But how does he accomplish this by 
no means very difficult feat? By first having Lantier prowl mys- 
teriously about the Quarter, being seen by some of Gervaise’s 
friends, who keep excitedly reporting that he seems to be getting 
ever closer and closer to the shop in his meanderings. He finally 
appears, very dramatically, at the high point of Gervaise’s féte.“ 
He stands in the doorway very calmly, felt hat pulled down, his 
presence having the effect of a coup de foudre upon Gervaise. It 
is impossible while reading the scene not to think of the sudden 
reappearance of Troy in Far from the Madding Crowd. The two 
scenes are of almost exactly the same quality, the only difference 


41 L’Assommoir, pp. 115-119. 
42 Ibid., p. 233. 
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being that Hardy never insisted that he was conducting a scientific 
experiment. Not only is Lantier’s return a gross instance of chance, 
but it is a reappearance at the most striking moment and in the 
most dramatie fashion possible, and hence hardly in accord with 
the austere tenets of naturalism. 

Still a third accident is of considerable importance in working 
out the plot. After Lantier had moved into his room in Coupeau’s 
house, he one evening invites Gervaise to go out and make the 
rounds of the dance halls. As it is already fairly late and Coupeau 
has not yet returned, which is equivalent to saying that he is out 
drinking and will return hopelessly drunk, Gervaise accepts the 
chance for a little pleasure and consents to go with Lantier. The 
evening is a pleasant one for both of them and revives their old 
passion, or attraction, for each other. But Gervaise intends to 
hold out against him. Yet as chance would have it, when they 
return there lies Coupeau, sprawled on the bed and wallowing 
in his vomit.** This is a grievous stroke of chance, because now 
Gervaise manifestly cannot sleep in that bed—and the only other 
one is Lantier’s. 

The question is, are these accidents artistically defensible? Of 
course people in Coupeau’s trade do have accidents, but do they 
always, or ever, have them at quite such dramatic moments? Surely 
Zola could and should have prepared us a bit for this event. It 
is true that he does have Gervaise tell Madame Boche that ‘‘dans 
les premiers temps’’ she used to have ‘‘les frayeurs du matin au 
soir’? because of the occupational hazards to which Coupeau was 
constantly subjected.‘* But she is moved to say this only a page 
and a half before he comes tumbling down, and her hasty words 
only add to the general ad hoc impression that the episode leaves 
with the reader. The least Zola could have done would have been 
to mention these fears of Gervaise’s before Coupeau was actually 
poised for his fatal fall, as Hardy is eareful to have Angel Clare 
say ‘‘I am oceasionally liable to these freaks in my sleep’’ a 
good fifty pages before the spectacular sleep-walking scene.** As 
it stands, totally unprepared for, the incident is distractingly ad 
hoc in one of the supreme efforts of a novelist who insisted that 
in fiction ‘‘le seul terrain solide est celui de l’observation et de 





3 Ibid., pp. 278-280. 
44 Ibid., p. 117. 
5 Tess of the D’Urbervilles, p. 266. 
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l’expérience.’’*® The same can be said of Lantier’s thrilling re. 
appearance. That he should still be attracted to her and she to 
him is perfectly credible, given the milieu and Gervaise’s heredity, 
which were in Zola’s theory the two things most responsible for 
determining how the ‘‘machine’’ would run, but that Zola should 
take such pains to have him loom up just how and when he does 
seems both unnecessary and indefensible in a novel that was sup- 
posed to be a sober scientific study of milieu and its influence upon 
the denizens of the Quarter, ‘‘une réalité absolument exacte,’” 
as he himself described it in the ébauche. In short, it seems to 
me that in these incidents from L’Assommoir, as well as those 
mentioned from the other novels, Zola’s structure is seriously at 
odds with his idea. 


The other naturalists here follow Zola’s advice much better than 
he did himself, yet their novels are by no means entirely free 
from coincidences and perhaps unnecessarily spectacular scenes. 
In Les Soeurs Vatard Huysmans is not above having Céline, 
Désirée, and Auguste suddenly meet the young conscript’s girl 
friend, whom Auguste and Désirée had known earlier. Now, just 
as their love is tottering to its end, the author has the young gir! 
tell them that she has been deserted by her lover. ‘‘Eh bien, e’est 
toujours comme cela, l’amour, jeta Céline. Désirée et Auguste 
n’osaient se regarder en face.’’** Huysmans makes an effective 
point—but does he do it by adhering to or grossly violating the 
doctrines of naturalism? . 


The naturalistic novels, then, do contain accidents, coincidences, 
and strange or even weird scenes that seem hardly to be mere 
slices of life, and contain them rather more often than their 
authors would probably care to have pointed out, and of Zola 
we can say that he did not perhaps forget some of his early read- 
ing quite so completely as he would like to have us believe. There 
is still, however, a vast gulf between Hardy and the naturalists, 
because the simple discovery that Zola’s novels do contain some 
events that are as strange as any in Hardy’s makes only part of 
the point. There remains to be considered the significance, if any, 
the several authors attach to these accidents and these events. 


46 Correspondance 1872-1902, p. 551. 
47 L’Assommoir, ‘‘Notes et commentaires,’’ p. 496. 
48 Les Soeurs Vatard, p. 297. 
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It is not too hard to uneover a vital difference on this score be- 
tween Hardy and the naturalists, especially Zola. 


The accident to Coupeau is dismissed, I think, simply as an 
unfortunate fact. There is little if any sense of mystery about it, 
and although it obviously dashes Gervaise’s hopes, Zola does not 
insist upon any concatenation here, does not try to make us feel 
that this fact, this rather spectacular accident, is the manifesta- 
tion of any unseen power that is directing Gervaise’s destiny. 
In other words, the event remains but a step in the demonstration 
of how she was doomed, and never is represented as a half sinister 
reflection as to why she was so doomed. The same may be said of 
Lantier’s reappearance, or the mere chance that Coupeau hap- 
pened to be drunk on the bed the night that Gervaise and Lantier 
came home together. These things all remain on the level of mere 
facts (sometimes a bit hard for the reader to credit) of the en- 
vironment, and are accepted as such by the characters and the 
author. The poverty of Germinie’s sisters is an important factor 
in Germinie Lacerteur, because it makes it necessary that she 
work, and hence be thrown into contact with the libidinous old 
Joseph. But the rape of the guileless and uninformed Germinie 
at his hands is presented solely as one of the facts of her story,*® 
one of the steps in the creation of the pitiful product known to 
us as Germinie Lacerteux, long time maid to Mlle. de Varandeuil; 
and the authors indulge in no speculations as to ‘‘why so often 
the coarse appropriates the finer thus,’’° evidently feeling that 
perfectly obvious natural causes account for the incident. 


Now it is well known that the young George Moore was an able 
and enthusiastic importer of naturalism, and it is quite possible 
to find in his novels up through Esther Waters almost every trait 
of naturalism, frequently in purer and more unmistakable form 
than in the pages of the master himself. He surely deserved Mr. 
Frierson’s description of him as ‘‘le premier représentant de 
l’école naturaliste anglaise, et le premier et le dernier romancier 
qui ait complétement adopté les procédés de Zola.’ Yet on the 
point that we are now discussing Moore shows himself significantly 
different from the French school, and although it ean easily be 





49Germinie Lacerteuz, pp. 43-46. 

50 Tess, p. 91. 

51 William C, Frierson, L’Influence dw naturalisme frangais sur les roman- 
cers anglais de 1885 a 1900 (Paris, 1925), p. 83. 
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shown that throughout A Mummer’s Wife and Esther Waters he 
employs the deterministic elements of heredity and environment 
—i.e., the how, the KNOWN—he separates himself from them by 
also placing much stress upon the determining influences of provi- 
dence, fate, or destiny—that is, on the why, on the UNKNOWN, 


Near the end of A Mummer’s Wife Kate, now far gone in drink 
and abandoned by Dick, manages to stay sober for a few weeks 
and seeks out Dick to plead with him for one more chance. She 
finds him at the theatre. ‘‘The intensity of her emotion gave new 
life to the words . . . and it was evident that Dick was fighting 
a hard fight against his feelings.’’** Then the merest of chance 
happenings intervenes: ‘‘Dick looked at Kate, troubled in his 
very entrails. The victory hung in the balance, but at that mo- 
ment a superb girl, in all the splendor of long green tights, and 
resplendent with breastplate and spear, flung open the door.’® 
As we would expect, the result of this is that ‘‘the interruption 
had, with a sudden shock, killed the emotion she had succeeded in 
awakening.’’** Here, apart from its context, the incident may 
not seem greatly different from anything we might find in Zola, 
vet in its place near the end of the nove! it creates an impression 
much more suggestive of Hardy than Zola, because throughout 
the novel Moore has been showing us not only Kate’s behaviour 
and its causes prochaines, but has also been making us feel that 
there are unseen and uncontrollable powers that are not a little 
responsible for shaping her life. So this final dashing of her hopes 
by a trivial event, by a stroke of chance, is really but one with 
the accident in the pottery factory long before, about whieh 
Moore had commented that ‘‘it was astonishing how intimate the 
accident had rendered them,’”® and shows her life as being formed 
in no small degree by chance. Another passage in which Moore 
explains what has happened to Kate makes the point explicit. 


Kate Ede was the result of centuries of inherited customs and forms of 
thought, and when to this be added a touch of lightheadedness, so ordinary 
in character that, in the shop in Hanley, it had passed unperceived, it will 
be understood how little fitted she was to effect the psychological and evel 
physical changes that her new life demanded. She was the woman that nature 
turns out of her workshop by the million, all of whom are capable of fulfilling 


52.4 Mummer’s Wife, p. 449. 
53 Ibid., p. 449. 

54 Ibid., p. 449. 

55 Ibid., p. 83. 
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the duties of life, provided the conditions in which they are placed, that have 
produced them, remain unaltered. They are like cheap Tottenham Court Road 
furniture, equal to an ordinary amount of wear and tear, so long as the 
original atmosphere in which they were glued together is preserved; change 
this and they go to pieces. This is precisely what had happened in the case 
of Kate Ede. Not a whit worse was she than others of her kind, but one of 
those million chances of which our lives are made had drifted Mr, Lennox 
across her life. From the moment he had entered her house the whole temper- 
ature of her blood and her brain had been altered.5é 


Surely the grammarian who said that he could illustrate every 
point of German grammar from the first line of ‘‘Lorelei’’ would 
not hesitate to illustrate every belief and every technique of nat- 
uralism from this one passage. He would no doubt succeed, too, 
for they are all there: the emphasis upon heredity and environ- 
ment; the conception of man as the mere product of these; the 
emphasis upon the commonplace as to both character and plot; 
the importance of physiology; and a few hints as to the constrict- 
ing influence of poverty. Yes, our friend would have all he needed. 
In fact, he would have rather more than he needed or could well 
use, because the passage also makes emphatie mention of ‘‘those 
million chanees of which our lives are made,’’ and these surely 
could have little place in naturalism, in the pseudo Positivism 
that dealt only with the how of things and stemmed from the 
premise that ‘‘il vy a un déterminisme absolu pour tous les phé- 
noménes humains.’’ Moore has added something, and that some- 
thing is an emphasis upon the unknown, on the strange and un- 
accountable destiny that weaves our lives out of those millions of 
chances, those coincidences and trivial events which nevertheless 
conspire, fully as much as our heredity and our environment, to 
make us what we are. What heredity, what Positivism, could 
foresee or control that queer accident in the pottery factory? 

Elsewhere in the novel Moore made the same point when he 
wrote: 

She had met Dick in her seven-and-twentieth year, when the sap of her 
slowly developing nature was rising to its highest point, when it was burning 
and foreing to blossom the fancies and passions of a dreamy youth. A few 
more years would have killed those desires, as the October winds the flowers, 


and Kate would have lived and died an honest workwoman. But Dick had 
passed in time for the harvesting, and the flower had fallen into his hands.57 


Again, this parades all the trapping of naturalism—‘‘but Dick 
had passed in time for the harvesting, and the flower had fallen 
into his hands.’’ Just why should he have passed then? What 





86 Ibid., p. 410. 
st Ibid., p. 347. 
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cause prochaine is to explain that very trivial yet all important 
fact? In this and many other passages Moore seems to be asking 
these questions, seems to be groping toward the why of things, 
and when he does so he sounds much more like the author of Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles than like the man who conducted an experi- 
ment to discover the causes prochaines of Gervaise and Coupeau’s 
behaviour. In facet, in making us wonder why Dick should have 
passed when he did Moore seems to be looking at life very much 
like the man who told us that, had Tess perceived the import of 
her meeting with Alee, ‘‘she might have asked why she was doomed 
to be seen and coveted by the wrong man.’”** Both of them dwell 
upon the unaccountable in human experience in a way that sepa- 
rates them from the naturalists. 

The case should not be over-stated, however, for Zola oceasion- 
ally does seem to realize that all the factors in his ‘‘experiments”’ 
might not be readily discernible causes prochaines. He gives us, 
particularly in Germinal (where Hardy said that he was subscrib- 
ing to rules and working by instinct!),°° a few scenes in which 
both the characters and the author seem to sense that life might 
be shaped by something other than Positivistie influences. In that 
strange and moving scene where the brutal Chaval suddenly melts 
into tenderness before the wretched and exhausted Catherine, 
Zola, quite possibly sufficiently moved for the moment to forget 
his rules, allows her a moment of reflection as to what life might 
have been ‘‘si elle était tombée sur un autre gareon, dont elle senti 
toujours le bras passé ainsi a4 sa taille.’"*° Here Zola for once 
seems to be admitting that perhaps something that could neither 
be felt nor touched nor weighed nor experimented with or upon 
had had a hand in shaping her life. But such reflective moments 
stand out in Zola as the exceptions that prove the rule, and as 
contradictory to the overall effect of the book; whereas in A Mum- 
mer’s Wife Moore’s questionings are consistently impressed upon 
us as an essential factor in the author’s attitude toward the events 
that he is narrating. 

Thus we see Moore as a perfect bridge between the naturalists 
and Hardy, which latter could also, when he chose to, think in 
the same terms and employ the same techniques as the naturalists; 


58 Tess, p. 48. 
59 Life and Art, p. 86. 
60 Germinal, p. 325. 
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yet he was even less in sympathy with their rather over-simplified 
‘‘explanations’’ of life. He is no doubt guilty of the charge of 
over-using sensational scenes, chance, and coincidence. Yet he 
does not do this altogether gratuitously, but generally succeeds 
in attaching some philosophical meaning to these happenings— 
which is rather more than we were able to say for Zola. 


Desperate Remedies is no doubt a crude and eclectic affair, yet 
it has something about it which holds us like the glittering eye 
of the Mariner. It produces the uneanny feeling that behind its 
ingeniously contrived mystery of mistaken identities and ambig- 
uous poems there lurks another mystery that is not so easily un- 
ravelled. ‘‘How strangely knowledge comes to us,’’*? remarks 
Cytherea when some chance event, like a voice out of the past, 
brings to light a piece of information about her father. Several 
times in the novel she has strange premonitions (although nothing 
to equal Angélique’s in Le Réve!), so often in fact that Hardy 
finally remarks that ‘‘she seemed doomed to such disturbances at 
critical periods of her existence.’’** In one place she discusses 
with her brother how very strangely apparently isolated and in- 
significant events seem to be falling into a pattern. The conver- 
sation is crucial: 


‘Do you believe in such odd coincidences?’ said Cytherea. 

‘How do you mean, believe in them? They occur sometimes.’ 

‘Yes, one will occur often enough—that is, two disconnected events will 
fall strangely together by chance, and people scarcely notice the fact beyond 
saying, ‘‘Oddly enough it happened that so and so were the same,’’ and so 
on. But when three such events coincide without any apparent reason for the 
coincidence, it seems as if there must be invisible means at work. You see, 
three things falling together in that manner are ten times as singular as 
two eases of coincidence which are distinct. ’6% 


It is precisely this sense of ‘‘invisible means at work’’ that gives 
the vague but haunting suggestion that these events, so much 
like those in many a ‘‘sensation novel,’’ are being thought of by 
Hardy as profoundly characteristic of life. A half sinister irony 
lurks behind the very title of A Pair of Blue Eyes, and the char- 
acters and the reader alike feel that they are at grips with some- 
thing more than an author who was determined to have the un- 
speakable Mrs. Jethway see Elfride at all the wrong times, or 
with a rather silly girl who accidentally dropped an earring at 





61 Desperate Remedies, p. 39. 
62 Ibid., p. 267. 
63 Ibid., p. 168. 
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the most inconvenient of moments. ‘‘Certains moments de la vie,’’ 
says Madeleine Cazamian, ‘‘semblent aux personnages tout chargés 
d’un sens caché; et 1’événement justifie leur impréssion.’”** It is 
this all-pervading sense of some sinister power behind events that 
really separates Hardy from the naturalists, because, as we have 
seen, even when they out-do him in sheer unusualness, they fail 
to attach much significance to those events. 

This use of chance and coincidence does not stop with Hardy’s 
early novels, where it is most probable that he was being influ- 
enced by the sensation novels of Collins and Reade. Nothing 
could better show his continued use of them, nor, incidentally, 
illustrate the different views he and Zola held about the universe, 
than Two on a Tower when it is contrasted with Le Docteur Pascal. 
In both books the heroes are scientists—but almost right there 
the similarity ends. How differently from Pascal does Swithin 
St. Cleeve view this sorry scheme of things entire, and how differ- 
ently it deals with him! 

To Pascal the universe is basically good, and is to be trusted. 
He is no easy optimist, and is as pained as Clotilde when he re- 
ealls the death of the innocent and pure Albine, yet this does 
shake his faith in the ultimate goodness of existence. ‘‘I] aimait 
la vie . . . malgré tout le mal, tout |’écoeurement qu’elle pouvait 
contenir,’’ and he never ceased to believe that ‘‘l’avenir de 
Vhumanité est dans le progrés de la raison par la science.’ 
Swithin has no such boundless faith in science and progress. He 
feels that ‘‘whatever the stars were made for, they were not made 
to please our eyes; . . . nothing is made for man.’’®* The more 
he looks at the heavens the more he feels exactly like Pascal— 
not Zola’s Paseal, above whose head ‘‘l’univers illuminé, 1a haut, 
tournait lentement sur son axe, dans une splendeur sacrée,’”*’ but 
the Paseal of the Pensées, who said ‘‘le silence éternel de ces 
espaces infinis m’effraie.’’ His advice to Lady Constantine is that 
‘if you are cheerful, and wish to remain so, leave the study of 
astronomy alone,’’ because it will reveal ‘‘impersonal monsters, 
namely, Immensities . . . the void and waste spaces of the sky.’ 


64 Madeleine L. Cazamian, Le Roman et les idées en Angleterre (Strasbourg, 
1923), p. 338. 

65 Le Docteur Pascal, pp. 54, 46. 

66 Two on a Tower, p. 31. 

67 Le Docteur Pascal, p. 90. 

68 Two on a Tower, pp. 35, 33. 
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The more he comprehends of those vast spaces with their burned 
out areas and those ‘‘sites set apart for the positions of suns 
which for some unfathomable reason were left uncreated,’’ the 
more gastly is all seems.*® But when Pascal’s mind is overcome 
with the infinity of generations that his studies in heredity have 
faintly adumbrated, he exclaims: ‘‘Eh bien! l’espoir est 1a.’’”° 
Hardy tells us, on the other hand, that Swithin has within him, 
as do all scientists, something which ‘‘partakes of the cruelty of 
the natural laws that are their study.’’™* 

Pascal admits that there is an Unknowable, but seems to see no 
reason why man, although doomed ultimately never to know all, 
should not work from day to day as if no such doom hung over 
him, and to ‘‘tacher de tout connaitre, et surtout ne pas perdre 
la téte avee ce qu’on ne connaitra sans doute jamais.’"** Swithin 
takes a rather different view of the Unknowable, for to him it 
manifests itself in an amazing series of accidents that all but ruin 
his life. When his telescope is accidentally broken, he exclaims: 
‘Tt is I against the world: and when the world has accidents on 
its side in addition to its natural strength, what chance for me.’”* 
He speaks more wisely than he knows for throughout the book 
accidents and coincidences far too numerous to list out here con- 
stantly thwart all his attempts at happiness. Most of the critics 
find fault with this excessive use of chance, Professor Beach 
thinking that Hardy slights character because ‘‘he has not more 
than space to make us understand the marvelous concatenation 
of events.’’"** Maybe so, but isn’t it just possible, especially in 
the light of his similar technique in the more serious novels, that 
there is here a certain relation between structure and idea, and 
does it not underscore Hardy’s reading of life to show an astron- 
omer, a follower of the science that can predict centuries in ad- 
vance the movements of the heavens, hounded to severe unhappi- 
ness by a series of utterly inexplicable events? The structure of 
the novel may well be Hardy’s comment upon the ‘‘order’’ of 
the universe. 


69 Ibid., p. 299. 

70 Le Docteur Pascal, p. 118. 
71 Two on a Tower, p. 312. 
72 Le Docteur Pascal, p. 27. 
73 Two on a Tower, p. 43. 


74 Joseph Warren Beach, The Technique of Thomas Hardy (Chicago, 1922), 
p. 124, 
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Pascal, on the contrary, is not so hounded, and throughout the 
book praises the supremacy of order in the universe, and we know 
that Paseal’s Credo is nothing more than a deliberate paraphrase 
of Renan’s, the first words of which were: ‘‘L’univers obéit a 
des lois invariables, et l1’on n’a jamais constaté de dérogation a 
ces lois.’’*> But Hardy was never quite able to see in those laws 
all of man’s destiny. Having lived the most impressionable years 
of his life amongst the superstitions of the Wessex peasants and 
the doctrines of the Church of England, before he had ever heard 
of Darwin or ever read that ‘‘if miracles were in the estimation 
of a former age among the chief supports of Christianity, they 
are at present among the main difficulties, and hindrances to its 
aeceptance,’’* he seems never quite to have forgotten that world 
where many things were commonly held to happen without any 
naturalistic causes prochaines. 


It can easily be shown that in the last group of novels, beginning 
with The Mayor of Casterbridge, Hardy oftentimes employed, and 
to great effect, many or most of the techniques or practices of 
naturalism. Heredity, environment, the biological analogy be- 
tween man and nature, the constricting influence of money, and 
the physiological organization of the characters—all these become 
important and eredible factors in these last novels, whereas they 
were either absent entirely in the earlier ones, or used feebly and 
ineffectively. This may well have been what led Madeleine Cazam- 
ian to assert that the story of Henchard marked: Hardy’s shift 
from fatalism to determinism.”? Determinism? Perhaps—yet what 
a concatenation of accidents, what an array of coincidences Hardy 
has, for all his determinism, to call into play in order finally to 
subdue Henchard! It is quite true that many of these ‘‘accidents,”’ 
such as the selling of the wife (or the fact that a ready buyer 
was at hand), the impulsive hiring of Farfrae, the telling him 
by Henchard of his past, the premature opening of Susan’s letter, 
the fiasco of the entertainment, and his ruinous speculations in 
the grain market are not entirely accidents, but either spring from 


75 Le Docteur Pascal, ‘‘ Notes et commentaires,’’ p. 370. This, plus Sherard’s 
quoting Zola (Emile Zola, p. 252) that ‘‘the novel will be a sermon on 
atavism,’’ gives ample reason for assuming that in it Zola is talking im 
propria persona. 

76 Baden Powell, ‘‘On the Study of the Evidences of Christianity,’’ Essays 
and Reviews (9th ed.; London, 1861), p. 140. 


77 Le Roman et les idées en Angleterre, p. 411. 
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or are aggravated by his impulsive and impetuous way of doing 
things. ‘‘To feel that he would like to see Lucetta was with Hen- 
chard to start for her house.’’® Persons with such temperaments, 
to be sure, have never been noted for long and happy existences 
from the time of (dipus to the present. It is wounded vanity 
that leads him to attempt the war of prices with Farfrae, and 
his impulsiveness that renders him incapable of adhering to the 
advice of the weather prophet. It is largely his own stubborness 
and headlong way of doing things that bring about the ruin of 
his project for the entertainment. As Hedgecock rightly points 
out, there is but one major step in his downfall ‘‘dont on puisse 
dire qu’il fut l’oeuvre inattendue d’un hasard funeste’’’®—the 
reappearance of the furmity woman just as Henchard was least 
in a position to withstand such a blow. But even here it was his 
rash impulsiveness that led him to make an open avowal of her 
charge. Tottering as he was, he probably could still have glossed 
the matter over, had it occurred to him to try. In the face of all 
this one can very well argue that Henchard did carry his fate 
with him. It does rain on festival days, harvests are unpredictable, 
and the sale of a wife can hardly be expected to produce the ut- 
most in the way of an untroubled future. By his stubborn and 
impulsive conduct Henchard was tempting fate, was bearding 
the lion in his den. Yet the significant thing about all this is that 
no single act or deed, no single deterministic trait, ensnares him, 
but rather it is the mysterious coming together, the falling into 
a pattern, of chance happenings that had so impressed Cytherea. 
Such a succession, such a chain of misfortune, is hardly to be 
accounted for by any determinism, and indeed seems even to ex- 
ceed the bounds of mere chance. It seems almost like a violation 
of the law of averages. There do seem to be invisible means at 
work, and it is this feeling of cosmic mystery that gives meaning 
to what might in another author’s work be merely an instance 
of gross over-plotting. 

This counterpointing of determinism with an almost uncanny 
concatenation of events that no determinist would think of own- 
ing to reaches crescendo proportions in Tess and Jude. Mr. Web- 
ster was altogether correct when he said that ‘‘although Hardy’s 
notions of heredity have previously seemed both vague and in- 


78 The Mayor of Casterbridge, p. 171. 
79 F, A. Hedgeock, Thomas Hardy, Penseur et Artiste (Paris, 1910), p. 208. 
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credible, in Tess heredity is an important and credible factor,’’*® 
and Hardy himself told us that the tragedy of Jude was ‘‘owing 
in the main to a doom or curse of hereditary temperament peculiar 
to the families of the parties.’’** I have shown elsewhere*? that 
in these two novels Hardy’s use of physiology might well have 
aroused the envy of any naturalist. Yet there remain, even more 
prominent than before, the accidents and chance happenings of 
which we may certainly say that, if they themselves did not entrap 
Tess, it is equally certain that she could never have been caught 
without them. How are we to excuse having such mischaneces as 
letters going under rugs or otherwise astray, Tess’ chance en- 
counter with Mr. Clare’s sons instead of Mr. Clare himself,** and 
chance meetings with reformed seducers be the things that really 
spell her doom—because for all of her inherited traits and for 
all her responding to ‘‘eruel nature’s law,’’ without those acci- 
dents and missed opportunities, those queer twists of things that 
came ‘‘too late,’’ although she might not have been supremely 
happy, she would have escaped with her life? We can excuse 
them because they tell us what Hardy uniquely had to tell us 
about man’s plight. 


Zola thought that the aim of fiction should be to tell the truth. 
No doubt Hardy thought so too. But jesting Pilate was neither 
the first nor the last person to recognize that determining just 
what the truth is, is by no means the easiest of tasks, nor one that 
will invariably lead us to the same place. One of Zola’s followers 
saw in this fact the insuperable obstacle to the realization of the 
master’s theories. ‘‘La vérité absolue, la vérité séche, n’existe 
pas,’’** wrote Guy de Maupassant. ‘‘Nos yeux, nos oreilles, notre 
odorat, notre gotit différents créent autant de vérités qu’il y a 
d’hommes sur la terre.’’*> Since to Zola the ‘‘truth’’ lay in order, 
in science, in heredity and other causes prochaines, the many in- 


80 Harvey Curtis Webster, On a Darkling Plain (Chicago, 1947), p. 175. 

81 The Later Years, p. 40. 

82 See my article, ‘‘Hardy and the Naturalists: Their Use of Physiology,”’ 
MP. 

83 Hardy twice points out that this merest of chances was indeed crucial. 
‘¢. . . it was somewhat unfortunate that she had encountered the sons and 
not the father, who, despite his narrowness, was far less starched and ironed 
than they, and had to the full the gift of charity.’’ (p. 383). On the next 
page he calls this ‘‘the greatest misfortune of her life.’’ 

84 Emile Zola (Paris, 1883), p. 17. 

85 Pierre et Jean (Paris, n.d.), p. xvi. 
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stances of chance that do occur in his novels are artistically un- 
true, because they run counter to the view of life he was trying 
to present and are contradictory to the overall effect of the books. 
But in Hardy such events are the overall effect. His queer juxta- 
position of heredity and half-supernatural accidents serves ad- 
mirably to express his peculiar reading of life, a reading in which 
there was no place for such a thing as absolute determinism. Hence 
the juxtaposing of the determinism of the naturalists and the 
accidents and coincidences of romance was with Hardy no mere 
capricious and meaningless attempt at literary miscegenation, but 
his way of expressing his belief that all of human destiny is not 
to be explained by science, by determinism, or by anything else. 
It serves to make the structure of his novels an admirable artistic 
device for expressing a fundamental conviction that the tragedy 
of ‘‘a pure woman, faithfully presented’’ is not merely the product 
of her heredity or her physiological organization, but stems in 
the last analysis from the lamentable fact that she was born into 
a world where ‘‘in the ill-judged execution of the well-judged 
plan of things, the call seldom produces the comer, the man to 
love rarely coincides with the hour for loving.’’** 


86 Tess, p. 48. 








THREE PROVENCAL NOTES 


By A. H. Scuurtz 
The Ohio State University 


I, THE HAWK AND THE SPINDLE TREE (Auzels Cassadors, vv. 3527-34) 


The passage in question reads as follows: 


d’un albre c’om fuzanh apella, 

o colonhet,—e met granella 

roja, cairada, e vert put; 

et aquist comtador menut 

ne porton ades bastonetz 

que-ls comtes menon entre-ls detz— 
li faitz far perga en estiu 

e no-ill laisara peoill viu. 


Two items were unsolved in my edition, as far as here concerns 
us, comtador and vert put. The former troubled Levy (SW), who 
related it to its homonym ‘narrator, story-teller’ in Flamenca, vv. 
700 and 7047. In any event, the two problems seem now clear, as 
the demonstration will show. 

Against the presence of lice, Daude de Pradas prescribes for 
his birds a perch made of fusanh or colonhet. The former is recog- 
nized as French fusain, a hard wood frequently used in making 
of small articles and for art charcoal. As an insecticide it is the 
berries that are so used, if we may trust Mattioli.1 The latter 
recommends this fruit, dried and ground, as the important active 
ingredient of a hair wash, since it acts as a cleanser and destroys 
lice; ‘‘netta via la farfalla del capo e amazza i pidocchi.’’ The 
synonym, colonhet is the form obtained by metathesis from Prov. 
conolha, Fr. quenouille, with diminutive suffix frequently affected 
by our poet. Did the wood have similar virtues as insecticides? 
At least Daude so believes. : 

A large number of species of Evonymus put forth a red, square 
kind of berry, of a form suggested by the Italian popular name 
biretta da prete.2 It is not impossible that, dried, it could furnish 
counters for a primitive abacus. Of these there were several forms. 
"4 De i discorsi di Pietro Andrea Mattioli nelli sei libri di Pedacio Dioscoridi, 
Venice, 1585, p. 209. 

2van Wijk, H. L. Gerth, A Dictionary of Plant Names, The Hague, ], 


1911; u, 1916. 
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Some had pieces or counters’ that were moved along a series of 
lines representing the decimals. Others consisted of what one 
might call counter pegs, which could be inserted in holes placed 
at intervals along such lines.* Sometimes counting sticks were 
sufficient,” something like those used to-day in Korea. Of these 
two types our text would be one of the early medieval examples. 
Sticks of that kind could readily be made of spindle wood, used 
in our own day for tooth picks and similar articles. 

One can imagine a schoolboy passing either pegs or counting 
sticks ‘‘entre-ls detz.’’ To these small mathematicians, rather 
than to comtador meaning ‘counting piece’, must refer the comta- 
dor of the Auzels Cassadors, because it is stated that these ‘‘carry 
little sticks’’ (note the diminutive, in view of the allusion to 
toothpicks, above) which they use ‘‘in their accounts.’ The 
meaning is thus not to be confused with the homonym referring 
to the entertainment of nobles, as Levy, SW, would have us be- 
lieve. Our poet is fond of local, familiar comparisons; speaking 
of houseleek, he declares it is a plant of which the peasants have 
a great deal on top of their houses (vv. 2120-22). Court life, de- 
spite his residence in Rodez, does not figure in his descriptions; 
even when his subject is faleonry, the imagery is likely to be 
popular. 

There remains the necessity of settling the meaning of vert 
put. Mattioli," referring to some varieties of Evonymus, says: 
‘*. . 1 fiori del colore dei viole bianchi, ma di ecattivo e fastidioso 
odore . . mangiato questo dai bestiami gli amazza, como fanno 
anchora aparimente le frondi.’’ For the interpretation of put, 
an adjective modifying vert, two possibilities exist. It might be 
a transference of the evil odor of the flowers to the green parts, 
but we may simply consider put as ‘evil’ in general. 
on” P. Barnard, The Casting-Counter and the Counting Board, Oxford, 
916, p. 27. 

E Brooks, Philosophy of Arithmetic. Philadelphia, Revised ed., 1904, 
. 149, 

‘ 5D. E. Smith, History of Mathematics, u, 166. 

6 The Paris MS, called », has the variant cantan instead e-ls comtes (v. 
3532). One is tempted to speculate whether the copyist did not have in mind 
comtador in the sense of ‘entertainer’. Cantan is expunctuated, however, and 


replaced by comtan, but is it certain what was understood thereby? The pas- 
sage in all probability was not too clear te the Parisian (%) scribe. 

7Ibid. 2091. See also H. W. Youngken, Textbook of Pharmacognosy, p. 
439: ‘*The greenish white flowers (of the Wahoo tree, member of Evonymus 
group) appear from March to June.. and possess a rather disagreeable odor.’’ 
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The passage ean then be translated as follows: ‘‘From a tree 
that one calls the spindle tree—and it puts forth a small fruit, 
red square, and an evil, green portion; and those small (school- 
boy) ealeulators do indeed carry small sticks, which, in their ae- 
counts, they pass between their fingers—make a perch in summer 
and it will not leave alive a single louse.’’ 


II. A POSSIBLE ‘‘HAPAX’’ WORD: OPROV. REVOLOPIR 


Near the close of the Auzels Cassadors of Daude de Pradas 


occurs this passage: 


Si vostr’auzels es trop lasatz 

e per trop grans ausels casatz 
que l’aion batut e ferit 

e malamen revolopit (vv. 3725-28) 


The italicized word merits attention partly as one of an approxi- 
mate dozen peculiar to Daude and the unknown author of the 
Flamenca, where it is to be found in verse 7977. Until we have 
more data on the gifted poet who is responsible for this gem of 
Proveneal literature it is not possible to decide whether we are 
in the presence of a true hapax. FEW (i, 398) wisely puts a 
question mark in front of this designation. 

Concerning the meaning there is agreement among the prin- 
cipal dictionaries; e.g. FEW: ‘battre’, Levy (Suppl.) : ‘sehlagen’. 
The latter objects to Raynouard’s definition ‘retourner sens dessus- 
dessous’. I propose to show that, if Raynouard did not have the 
scientific equipment of his successor, his instinct, as that of a 
good ‘‘Méridional,’’ was sufficiently sure so that his rendition 
ought to be considered. We need do no more than review the 
etymologies proposed to date. 

FEW (loc. cit.) groups revolopir with desvolopar, desvouloupa, 
envolopar, etc., all built around the idea of enveloping or its op- 
posite, all grouped under faluppa ‘Strohfaser, wertloses Zeug’. 
Between the two concepts there seems at first to be no relation. 
One can only suppose that faluppa alone is insufficient and that 
some other term has entered the picture, with resultant con- 
tamination. 

For REW 3172,3, the new element is volvere. It is to be noted, 
from the first, that this sense is reflected in Raynouard’s ‘retourner 
sens dessus-dessous’. Furthermore it can be shown that the two 
concepts, faluppa and volvere are entirely reconcilable. Consider, 
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for instance, the process of spinning, where the minute thread 
is obtained by drawing or pulling, making it into shreds and 
uniting these by the twisting produced through the rotary motion 
of a wheel. Hence OF veloper ‘dévider’ and Mons dialectal volper 
‘mettre en peloton’ (FEW 398, col. 1; 399, col. 2). 

In the plant kingdom, it is worthy of comment that both modern 
Fr. envelopper and German entwickeln are semantically related 
basically. For an exhaustive treatment, ef. E. W. Steiniger, Der 
Gebrauch der Pflanzenmetaphern im Deutschen wihrend des 18ten 
Jahrhundert, Ohio State University dissertation, 1947 (unpubl.). 
For Romance, one may point, among other instances, to embelopo 
(Hte Garonne) which is rendered ‘gousse de pois’ by FEW (398, 
col. 2). Essential to ‘‘development’’ is the natural removal of 
this covering, but the process may be forcible through flailing or 
threshing. The flail deseribes a circle; compare Eng. ‘‘flailing 
me’s arms.’’ It also beats off the covering of grain, as it beats 
the grain out of the straw; ef. also ‘Strohfaser’ in the earlier part 
of this note. The passage as a whole can be translated: ‘‘If your 
bird is too fatigued and chased by too large birds who may have 
beaten and struck it and roughly thrashed it around. .’’ 

Phonologically there are no difficulties. Vocalie harmony oper- 
ates in related words in Romance (FEW 401): OSp. volopar, 
Lombard inguluppd, vs. the better known e-o type. Hence we have 
Portuguese felpa and the pairing felpidor (MS A)—folpidor (MSS 
(R) in the famous ‘‘Lavador’’ poem of Mareabru, according to 
the edition of Appel in Atti d. real instit. veneto, Lrx (2), 691. 
The vw (vs. f) of the root is explainable by volvere.t The forms 
in -ir, while not extremely common, are found in some numbers: 
feupir, épeufir, foupir, flapir. 





1For felpe, ferpe or frepe, ef. Sainéan, Sources indigénes, U, 200-1, s.v. 
Haillon. He rejects the relation of frapper to faluppa as a ‘‘fantasmagorie.’’ 


Ill. PROSE STYLE IN THE PROVENCAL BIOGRAPHIES 


In these biographie or explanatory pieces, known respectively 
as vidas and razos, we have the largest and in many respects the 
most important body of Provencal prose. Little has been done on 
its analysis, and that little is based on poorly controlled material 
or on the capricious text of Chabaneau.? The present examination 


1Richard Pape, Die Wortstellung tn d. prov. Prosa-Lit., Jena, 1883. He is 


tbliged to rely on editions prior to Chabaneau, while the latter is used by 
Schultz-Gora. 
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is based on a critical edition, which means not only a readable 
text, but datable materials, indicated in the variants.? 

This prose is not artistic in the modern sense. Its dominant 
trait is a monotonously disjointed, interminably loquacious style. 
A certain quaintness, which derives from the content, strikes even 
the casual reader, but it is evident that we are in the presence 
of a manner of writing still imperfect as compared with the 
poetical craftsmanship of the time, thirteenth and fourteenth cent- 
uries. In this very discrepancy lies the significance of this study. 

Provencal verse is well articulated, while, in the biographies, 
connectives are irritatingly abundant, especially e* and si. The 
former starts off every sentence except the beginning cliché: Jaufre 
Rude! si fo.. in the charming vida of that poet, and that is un- 
fortunately typical. I do not believe this st, as Schultz-Gora 
(Elementarbuch, § 204) would have it, to be an ethical dative. 
There is too much parallel with e, here as in OF, as far as their 
function is concerned. It is true that both do occur together in 
the same sentence: sis desfieron e sis partiron mal (B.de Born, 
pp. 66, 1. 35 of the Boutiére-Schutz edition). This sentence ter- 
minates a paragraph of unusually live movement, which is even 
more true of the following: Mas, com hom destreitz d’amor, e 
sill dis com el amava una donna gentil (7bid., 272, 14), where, 
it being a question of a man ‘‘destreitz d’amor’’, e and si rein- 
force one another. 

Much the same thing occurs with the omnipresent conjunction 
que: Et avene aisi ge Richautz, per las granz promessas q’ella li 
fazia qe-ll dis q’el partria (312, 26). It will be noted that the 
conjunctive pronoun is included with other connectives and, in 
fact, with the category of ‘‘mots-outils’’, to use Brunot’s term. 
Pronouns in general lend themselves to excessive repetition and 
wae Boutiére and A. H. Schutz, Les biographies des troubadours, Toulouse, 

JOU, 

3 Constant use of et or et sic seems to be reflected in contemporary Latin 
prose, especially in the argumentative type affected by the disputations. Cf. 
Jean Buridan, Quaestiones super libris quattuor de caelo et mundo, ed. E. A. 
Moody, Cambridge, Mass., 1942, pp. 11 and 35 (one may as well say passim). 
Whether one is caused by the other can scarcely be argued, but we must re 
member that several troubadours and, more likely even, their biographers were 
clerks. At that, the Latin writers were more careful than those in the vern- 
acular. (This reference was kindly offered by Professor A. D. Menut, Uni 
versity of Syracuse). When this paper was read at the Modern Language 
Association, Professor Spitzer suggested that many repetitions of que might 


arise from clerical difficulties with indirect discourse, it being their habit to 
quote a great deal. 
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the reaction thereto. Where the sentence is long and parentheses 
frequently are used, the existence of the first subject is forgotten 
and a second pronoun is brought into play: E la Loba, per lo 
gran pretz en qu’el l’avia meza, e qu’ela conoissia qu’el sabia 
meils enansar donas e dezenansar de nuill home, ella li sufria sos 
preex (291, 20,R. de Miraval). The long subordinate clause is 
not the principal reason for the repetitive subject. A very short 
interruption is enough: Et el, per gran aver del rei Enric el li 
dis tot (53,16,B.de Born). 

Naturally pron. adv. en works the same way: per las bonas 
cansons q’el fasia d’ela e per lo solatz q’en trasia d’el (238, 11, 
P. Vidal); don ella-n fo blasmada (232,12, P. Rogier); ond ella 
s’en deleitava mout (193, 6), d’el, ond, don alongside en, repeti- 
tively. 

By the same token, fear of repetition leads to suppression of 
pronominal representation: e no l’auzava dir lo ben qu’el li volia 
ni mostrar (272,16). There is more to be said on this word order. 
For the avoiding of object pronoun with infinitive, we have too 
widespread an occurrence to discuss here, from French (Le Bidois 


Syntaxe, 1, § 273) to Brazilian Portuguese. There may perhaps 


be a more characteristic Provencal reasoning in this example: Et 
enamoret se de la comtessa de Tripoli, ses vezer (202,2), where 
one wishes to avoid ses leis. 

We know also from modern French the construction: e baisa 
la e la embrassa (238,17), a way of solving a repetition to be 
avoided. The biographies have another method, which is to change 
one pronoun to the tonic: E-n Guillems de Breguedan si /’acuilli 
et enanset Jui en son trobar (4,11). Symmetric effects can result 
from the mere operation of known laws: si s’en comensa a tornar 
en la soa encontrada e comensa se a partir (261, 38; si and e, here 
operate as usual in word order. 

Rhetorical effect is often responsible either for syntactic as- 
similation or dissimilation. The subject pronoun is involved in 
this example: Mais pois se rendet a l’orden de Granmon e lai el 
definet (233, 36). There is no particular emphasis on the subject 
in that instance, so that either the subject could have been dis- 
pensed with or used with the first verb. The double reason for 
dissimilation lies in the fact that two subjects were not wanted, 
and also because there was another pronoun, even though a re- 
flexive object. This consideration would be more operative in Pro- 
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vencal than in French. It may be added that, even in Proveneal, 
the seruple tends to disappear later. The preceding example (238, 
11) is odd in that one first has a piling up of pronouns, el opposed 
to ela, which seems enough to suppress the subject of trasia, though 
to avoid the en ..d’el repetition. 

Tendency to assimilation occurs even with prepositions: .. moil- 
lier del seignor de Pena d’Albeges, d’un rie castel e fort (281, 3), 
The curious thing to observe here is that the second de appears 
in ABIK, the earlier group of MSS, of Italian origin, whereas R, 
whether because it is French or a century later avoids that repeti- 
tion, as it did the el of p. 233, 1. 36. A semantic differentiation 
occasionally turns up:: e mout amatz de dompnas e per totas gens 
(132, 3). A eorollary is as follows: e lai estet tro que pueis passet 
outra mar (243, 43), where the temporal conjunction is reinforced 
by an adverb of time. Of course que is universal: E la Loba, per 
lo gran pretz en qu’el l’avia meza, e qu’ela sabia meils enansar.. 
(291,20). As a general rule, however, a preposition gives rise to 
a preposition and so forth. 

Far from avoiding repetitions, the medieval writer took an ob- 
vious pleasure in them, seeking by variation to attain stylistic 
eminence. Thus he will not only invert object and verb, but will 
take care to do so twice: e fo aquels que plus ries sons fetz e majors 
fulias dis d’armas e d’amor (236,6). It is noteworthy that, while 
all thirteen MSS agree on this rendition, P alone reads: E que 
dis maiors folias, but it is of the later, i.e. 14th century, group. 
The motivation is unquestionably stylistic in the sense that it is 
entirely conscious, since we find it with substantives: En Barals, 
lo seu seingnor et seignor de Mareeilla (103,3), where the MS 
eoncerned, N?, of the 16th century, does not fear such use, while 
older MSS prefer another form of expression; AB: en Barral de 
Marseilla, lo sieu seignor, /:E per En Baraill, lo sieu seignor de 
Marseilla (98,3), a common enough construction, like the one 
that Mark Twain ridiculed in the Connecficut Yankee: ‘‘the king’s 
son of Ireland,’’—of which more will be said later in another 
connection. 

It is impossible to separate the treatment of the individual word 
from that of the larger syntactic unit. One readily surmises that 
results will be similar to what we have seen so far. 

There has been already noted the abuse of the coordinate e(t). 
At times one encounters a veritable hailstorm of such connectives 
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in a single sentence or closely related group: En Gauselms si fo 
al pe d’ela e si dis com el avia fait son comandamen e quar s’era 
partitz de ma dona Maria per ella e com el avia aportat lo cor e-1 
sen é:l saber e-] chan az ela e qu’ela saubes far e dir dels plazens 
plazers qu’ela li avia promes tant don el fos meritatz d’aiso qu’el 
avia fait per ela (115, 89; 116, 94). Among the eight occurrences 
of e, only four introduce clauses, enough, nevertheless, to reduce 
the real sense of the connective to well-nigh zero. Thus e quar 
equals quar and e com is no more potent than com. Such poverty 
of meaning in the coordinate is capable of producing the liaison 
of disparate ideas: Pons de Cabdueill amet, si com avetz auzit 
denan, ma dona N’Alazais de Mercuer, moiller d’un gran comte 
d’Alvernhe e fo filla d’En Bernart d’Anduza, e fo molt amatz per 
ela (259,1). The scribe of R, more modern, prefers: Pos de Cap- 
duelh amet aquesta dona com auetz auzit e fo amatz per ela, al- 
though the style of that MS is more condensed. The liaison be- 
tween any kind of prepositional phrases is often such as to pro- 
duce a vertigo in the uninitiated reader: Mout li vengon grans 
aventuras d’armas e de dompnas e de grans desaventuras (153, 
18), wherein dompnas and desaventuras are linked in most un- 
courtly fashion; but it is not radically different from what was 
done with adjectives: d’un rie eastel e fort (281, 3). That is what 
the Frenchman would eall ‘‘faire du style’’. 

Two effects are worthy of note. On the one hand, there is a 
certain freedom in parallelism or in the reinforcement that could 
derive from it. It is easy to comprehend the following, although 
the coordination is a bit off: Mon segnor Raimon, qe:! vi bel e 
avinenz, e li semblet de bona part (165,10); nor is there any- 
thing abnormal in a substantive going hand in hand with a clause: 
Et el det as entendre als companhos tot lo fag, e qu’ils li ajudes- 
sero (5,9). On the other hand it is odd that, with a definite striv- 
ing for rhetorical parallelism, there should be no feeling for the 
relation between coordination and position: ..uns joglars q’estet 
e Monferrat en Peimont ab miser N’Ot del Carret et a Cortemilla 
(229, 1). To us the connection of N’Ot (preceeded by ab) and 
Cortemilla (preceded by a) is bizarre, because they stand so close 
to each other. The very late N? modernizes: com meser ot del 
caret a ecurtemila, which is a ‘‘contresens’’ and merely gives rise 
to the opinion that the connective meant nothing to the scribe. 
An important consideration in the syntax of the earlier -period, 
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and one particularly cogent in the last example, is its tendency, 
regardless of coordination or position, to exhaust all the that per- 
tains to the modifiers of a given noun before proceeding to the 
next one. In this case it is a question of the modifiers of Monferrat 
(or oppositives) en Peimont and ab miser N’Ot del Carret, which 
must be duly disposed of before getting to what seems the logical 
adverbial modifier of estet, which is a Cortemilla. This type, in 
various guises, is not unusual: E fasia coblas estan en la morgia 
e sirventes de las rasons que corion en aquella encontrada (215, 
5), wherein the ‘‘eoblas’’ are not in the ‘‘morgia’’, certainly, 
though they might have formed part of that sirventes that is the 
object of fasia. Commas after coblas and morgia would have helped 
a bit in this situation, created by the loose participle, but certainly 
made more awkward by the apparent necessity of keeping the 
verb and object together, fasia coblas. Similarly: Mout cree e 
meilluret la soa glesia, portan totavia los draps mongils (216, 
11), where there is a desire to finish with the verbal complement 
before taking up that which pertains to the subject. 

A somewhat different quirk of the ‘‘absolute’’ pres. partic. oe- 
curs in the following: Lone temps estet en sa cort..e fetz mantas 
bonas chansos d’ella. Et estan cum ella, lo reis Enries d’Eng- 
laterra si la tole per moiller (25,25). The subject referring to 
estan is the nearest subject preceding, which is, of course, te be 
found in the preceding sentence. It is curious that AB variants 
avoid the participial construction, favored by the more modern 
ER. 

The arrangement of verbal modifiers and complements shows 
similar tendencies: Arnautz tene so ad esquern e feron messi0s, 
cascun de son palafre, que no fera, en poder del rey (15,4). Here 
the idea is to place immediately after the verb its object massios, 
then to qualify messios, which leads inevitably to the nature of 
that messios. Since the bets placed are more important than the 
arbiter, the king is an afterthought. The subject lends itself to 
the same manoeuvre: E-] coms de Rodes e-1 vescoms de Torena si‘ 
leverent molt a la joglaria com las tensos e com las ecoblas que 
feiron com lui, e-] bons Dalfins d’Alverne (332,13). In setting 
up his subject the biographer must have considered the Dauphin 
to such an extent an afterthought that in ABP, belonging to dif- 
ferent families, there is no reference to him whatever. A marginal 
question concerns itself with periphrasing. It exemplifies the taste 
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of the older MSS, where the practice is so frequent that it cannot 
be accidental: Et aquel si s’en anet al vescomte de Lemogas, quel 
deques mantener contra son fraire, et el lo mantene (46,8). It 
would seem that this is simply translatable in French as ‘dit le 
maintenir’, were it not for the abundance of cases where a simple 
mantengues does the work. In support one may cite the variants 
of a passage from Gaucelm Faidit’s razos: e com el avia aportat 
lo cor el sen el] saber e-] chan az ela e qu’ela saubes far e dir 
(116, 93, MS I); var.: e qu’ela degues far (N?), qu’ela li fezes (R). 
Four lines below: que no se tengues per paguada (J) vs. degues 
tener (-ir) offered by N?R. Instances ean be selected at random. 

To summarize: The style of the ‘‘biographies’’ is the resultant 
of divergent forees- On the one hand we have a lack of firmness, 
cohesiveness, discipline and artistic reserve. Facing this, a love 
for the crystallized expression, hindering variety. There is an 
inclination toward rhetorical embellishment, balancing of verbs, 
adjectives, pronouns. The ‘‘afterthought’’, while not fitting modern 
esthetic concepts, may represent an artistic preoccupation. 

Much remains still to be done in the comparison of prose and 
verse syntax of the same period. The biographies offer a fertile 
field, leaning as they do on the verse so much. With datable MSS 
we can observe, in prose, the progress toward a modern concep- 
tion of prose style. 











SOME NOTES ON HYPOCHONDRIA AND MELANCHOLY IN 
GERMAN LITERATURE OF THE EARLY 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By A. WAYNE WONDERLEY 
The Ohio State University 


In a previous paper’ I pointed out that an examination of Ger- 
man life and letters during the first half of the eighteenth century 
reveals a politically and socially restricted bourgeois seeking sur- 
cease from the pessimism, the ‘‘falsum’” of reality through cer- 
tain compensations: Through a search for epistemological truth, 
a desire for a practically implemented Christianity, a quest for 
absolute freedom. These compensatory phenomena often event- 
uated for the ‘‘depressed’’ bourgeois in an experiencing of seclu- 
sion. Seclusion was a rather widespread phenomenon in the early 
eighteenth century, with implications extending into the age of 
Schiller and Goethe. Although there was much talk about seclu- 
sion, people did not retire into physical seclusion during the early 
eighteenth century. Instead, they experienced it as a poetic revery 
or as a mental attitude. 

Closely related to the phenomenon of seclusion as a ecompensa- 
tion for ‘‘falsum’’ were melancholy and hypochondria. Frus- 
trated by individual and social ‘‘falsity’’ in their manifold forms, 
and unrelieved otherwise, the bourgeois fell into an intensely 
lugubrious mood, a kind of psychosis, which resulted in melan- 
choly and hypochondria. Hypochondria was regarded as a serious 
disease, and its prevalence was generally recognized. Physicians 
were not certain of its causes, but they were inclined to ascribe 
hypochondria to improper elimination, ‘‘black bile,’’ ‘‘verdorbene 


1**The Concept of Seclusion in German Literature and Its Cultural Back- 
ground in the Eighteenth Century,’’ JEGP, xuivit (1948), 254-65. 

2 Ibid., p. 254, where ‘‘falsum’’ is defined as comprehending ‘‘cabal, deceit, 
suspicion, hatred, fear, distrust, flattery, jealousy, oppression, injustice, censor- 
ship, misfeasance, and non-feasance.’’ Fear of ‘‘falsum’’ had apparently 
so permeated the German bourgeosie that a type of mass dread seems to have 
developed, perhaps comparable to our current atomic neurosis. Hence, for 
example, the apotheosis of true friendship, as a positive reaction, during this 
period. 
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Safte,’’ or to an irritated and debilitated nervous system. One 
of the following treatments was usually prescribed: blood letting, 
purgation, bathing, or exercise. 


I do not seek to imply that the phenomena of hypochondria 
and melancholy were peculiarly unique to Germany in the first 
half of the eighteenth century. The extent to which these phenon- 
ema had penetrated German social consciousness does appear un- 
usual, however, and as such seems worthy of study. 


Briiggemann*® considers the 1740s and 1750s a period during 
which a ‘‘new’’ type of bourgeois, the ‘‘Gefiihlsmensch,’’ pre- 
dominantly moulded by pietistie influence, was making its ap- 
pearance, in contrast to an ‘‘older’’ type given to excessive de- 
pendence upon ‘‘Vernunft.’’ I shall not analyze the validity of 
Briiggemann’s typology here. However, a condensed statement of 
his analysis of hypochondria is germane to this paper. Briigge- 
mann maintains that times in which a new attitude toward man’s 
moral and psychical life is evolving always bring about a change 
in man’s moral and psychical deportment. It is hardly easy for 
people to adjust themselves to altered psychical conditions. De- 
rangements and disturbances of the psychical makeup accordingly 
oceur which are overcome only after society has adjusted itself to 
the new standard of psychical deportment. Briiggemann shows 
how this period of emotional transition, which he sees in the 1740s 
and 1750s, is accompanied by a fashionable ailment, a nervous 
mood: malum hypochondriacum. I would not limit the oceurrence 
of melancholy and hypochondria to the 1740 or 1750 decades, how- 
ever, for these phenomena were rather extensive during the entire 
first half of the eighteenth century. That they did not suddenly 
cease existence after the 1750s, but rather continued, although 
altered, is amply indicated by Wertherism. Furthermore, I main- 
tain that the widespread occurrence of hypochondria and melan- 
choly during this period should be more broadly regarded as a 
reflex of ‘‘falsum.”’ 


The terms ‘‘hypochondria’’ and ‘‘melancholy’’ were apparently 
interchangeable at this time (‘‘Hypochondrie”’ or ‘‘Miltzkrank- 
heit’’ and ‘‘Melancholie’’ [also ‘‘Melankolie,’’ ‘‘Melancholei’’] or 


8 Factual statements in this paragraph are extracted from Fritz Briigge- 
mann’s introduction to ‘‘Die biirgerliche Gemeinschaftskultur der vierziger 
Jahre,’’ Zweiter Teil: Drama (Deutsche Literatur. Reihe Aufklirung, V1), 
Leipzig, 1933. 
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‘‘Schwermut’’). Adelung defines ‘‘Melancholie’’ as ‘‘ (1) Ein hoher 
Grad der Traurigkeit oder Schwermiithigkeit . . . (2) Bey einigen 
neuern Schriftstellern wird es oft von einer jeden traurigen Emp- 
findung des Gemiithes, und demjenigen Zustande desselben, da 
es zu solechen Empfindungen geneigt ist, gebraucht.’’* Concern- 
ing ‘‘Hypochondrie’’ Adelung states: ‘‘eine der beschwerlichsten 
Krankheiten, welche ihren Sitz vornehmlich in dem Unterleibe hat, 
von einer reitzenden auf die Nerven wirkenden Scharfe herrihret, 
Personen, welche viel sitzen am meisten und heftigsten anfallt, 
und oft in Schwermuth und Melancholie ausartet . . . Oft ist es 
ein blosses Modewort, manche Unarten des Herzens und der Erzie- 
hung dadureh zu beminteln.’” 

Although hypochondria was an ailment @ la mode,® and hence, 
one may suspect, a subject of simulation or self-inducement upon 
occasion, the medical profession took this malady seriously, as 
numerous contemporary medical accounts (ineluding many trans- 
lations of popular English treatises on the subject) indicate. A 
representative of this type of book was Johann Ulrich Bilguer, 
Nachrichten an das Publikum in Absicht der Hypochondrie, oder 
Sammlung verschiedener, und nicht so wohl fiir die Aerzte, als 
vielmehr fiir das ganze Publikum gehorige, die Hypochondrie, thre 
Ursachen und Folge betreffende medicinische Schriftstellen, und 
daraus gezogener Beweis, dass die Hypochondrie heutiges Tages 
eine fast allgemeine Krankheit ist, und dass sie eine Ursache der 
Entvoélkerung abgeben kan (1767). The book undoubtedly over- 
stated the case in terming the disease a cause of depopulation. 
This idea was probably due to a common belief that hypochon- 
driaes tended not to marry. Concerning the prevalence of hypo- 
chondria, the reviewer of this book in the Allgemeine deutsche 
Bibliothek wrote: ‘‘. . . die Hypochondrie in unsern Zeiten eine 
sehr allgemeine Krankheit . . . Eine unglaublich Menge Menschen 
seufzet unter der Tiranney der Hypochondrie . . . Vielleicht wird 
"4 Adelung, Versuch eines vollstiindigen grammatisch-kritischen Wérterbuches 
der Hochdeutschen Mundart. Leipzig, 1774-1786, m1, 465. 

5 Ibid., 1, 1346. 

6 The following passage from a letter of Gellert written in 1757 is sug- 
gestively illuminating as to the frequently modish character of the ailment, 
whose victim was apparently expected to display certain symptoms of vacilla- 
tion and indecision: ‘‘Schreiben Sie mir also bald; denn mein Exilium wird 
mir, entfernt von meinen Freunden, alle Tage unertriiglicher, und ich seufze 
schon nach der Stadt, die ich vor sechs Wochen nicht ungern verliess. So 


widersprechend sind die Wiinsche des Hypochondristen!’’ (Gellert, Schriften, 
Leipzig, 1784, rx, 202 [All references to Gellert are to this edition] ). 
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es manchen zu viel gesagt zu seyn scheinen, die Hypochondrie eine 
fast allgemeine Krankheit, und eine Ursache der Entvélkerung 
zu nennen.’” It is noteworthy that a metaphor commonly applied 
in everyday speech to ‘‘falsum’’ (‘‘Tiranney der—’’) is even 
employed in reference to a medical matter. 

Some authorities claimed that hypochondria could be ascribed 
to nervous causes alone. For this reason they referred to the dis- 
ease as the ‘‘Krankheit der Gelehrten’’ or ‘‘ Nervenhypochondrie,’’ 
assuming that scholars, because of the nature of their work, would 
naturally be most susceptible to such a nervous disturbance. 

We should expect this fashionable disease to be reflected, inter 
alia in the moral weeklies. That this was the case is indicated 
for example by the titles Der Hypochondrist (1762) and Der 
Trotzkopf (1776). In Zimmermann’s three treatises on ‘‘ Einsam- 
keit,’’*> melancholy and hypochondria are frequently discussed. 
Zimmermann’s views concerning the causes of the disease are 
essentially those of his colleagues. He blames the nervous system, 
indigestion, clogging of the liver, or even catching cold.® 

A young Hanoverian official had for years suffered with the 
torments of hypochondria. His liver, Zimmermann reported, ‘‘ war 
so verstopft und gross, dass sie ihm die Rippen heraustrieb, und 
ihm daher immer den Gedanken erregte, er habe da ein Geschwiir, 
das ihn tédten werde sobald er platze.’""° Zimmermann cured this 
patient by sending him to the Pfeffersbad in Graubiinden. A 
chronic hypochondriae himself,’ Zimmermann regarded active 
seclusion as one of the most effective treatments for the malady. 
He stated: ‘‘Von allen Uebeln, unter denen die Menschheit seufzet, 
reicht daher keines an Melankolie, und von allen Mitteln gegen 
Melankolie ist doch keines so zuverlissig lindernd, wie Geschiaftig- 
keit im Stillen.’’?? 


7 Allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek, vu, 181f. 


8 J. G. Zimmermann, ‘‘ Betrachtungen iiber die Einsamkeit’’ (1756), ‘‘ Von 
der Einsamkeit’’ (1773), and ‘‘Ueber die Einsamkeit,’’ Leipzig, 1784-1785. 
References in this paper are to the third edition. 

9 Ibid., u, 162f. 

10 Tbid., Iv, 31. 

11 Zimmermann has been diagnosed by modern medical science as a ‘‘ De- 
pressiv und autistisch veranlagte Persénlichkeit’’ and as an ‘‘autistischer, 
hypochondrisch-paranoid-misstrauischer.’’ (Werner Milch, Die Einsamkeit — 
Zimmermann und Obereit im Kampf wm die Ubherwindung der Aufklirung, 
Frauenfeld and Leipzig, 1937, (Die Schweiz im deutschen Geistesleben 83.-85. 
Bandchen), pp. 177f. 

12 Zimmermann, Il, p. 169. 
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In an essay entitled ‘‘Vortheilhafte Gesundheitsregeln,’’ a con- 
temporary moral weekly advanced an understandable physical ex- 
planation for hypochondria in females: ‘‘Das Frauenzimmer hiite 
sich vor allzuengen Schniirleibern, weil dadurch die falschen Rip- 
pen, die Gedirme und die iibrigen Eingeweide zu ihrem grosten 
Nachtheil allzusehr gepresst werden. Sie haben die Hypochondrie 
und Schwindsucht nicht selten ihrem Schneider zu verdanken 

2913 

In his youth the clergyman Adam Bernd was troubled with 
religious doubts, which were enhanced by his melancholy nature. 
He later explained his trouble as follows: ‘‘Jetzt, da ich nach 
der Philosophie solehes betrachte, kan ich es leichte aus der Natur 
und aus den Kriaften der Imagination, wie solehe bey sehwachen 
Leibern und Gemiithern, so Temperamenti melancholici und zur 
Furcht sehr geneigt sind, anzutreffen, auflésen.'* Bernd mentions 
‘thick blood’’ as a symptom of melancholy,’® and adds that melan- 
choly is increased by sinful living.’* He also notices that melan- 
choly makes mountains of molehills,17 and remarks that he has 
always been able to face all trouble in life as long as he was not 
afflicted with ‘‘Krankheit des Miltzes’’ and melancholy. Bernd 
continues by warning hypochondriaes with ‘‘thick’’ and ‘‘hot’’ 
blood of the dangers involved in neglect of blood letting.7* The 
belief in the ‘‘humours’’ and ‘‘temperaments’’ was still common 
in the eighteenth century. 

The physician-poet Haller frequently alluded to his chronic 
dejection. He complained in 1740 to a friend of his ‘‘hypochon- 
driae vapours:’’ ‘‘Ces vapeurs d’hypochondrie s’augmentent peu 
& peu et deviennent plus fréquentes.’’’® 

Among other sufferers*® were Gellert, Gottsched’s wife, the Abbot 


13 Das Reich der Natur wnd der Sitten, tv, Theil, Halle, 1758, 352. 
14 Bernd, ‘‘Lebensbeschreibung Anno 1688,’’ Deutsche Literatur, Reihe 
Deutsche Selbstzeugnisse, Leipzig, 1933, vi, 142. 


15 Compare with this the letter of Gleim to Jacobi, where the following 
remark is made: ‘‘ Diesen Morgen, liebster Freund, liess ich zur Ader. Dickes 
schwarzes Blut, wie das Blut eines Schwermiitigen, .. . (Gleim to Jacobi 22 
Sept. 1767, vu, 201f [ef. note 14]). 


16 Bernd, ‘‘Lebensbeschreibung Anno 1704,’’ vil, 143 (ef. note 14). 
17 [bid., p. 150. 
18 Ibid., p. 157. 


19 Haller to a friend 1 Jan. 1740 (quoted by Julian Schmidt, Geschichte 
des geistigen Lebens in Deutschland von Leibniz bis auf Lessing’s Tod 1681- 
1781, Leipzig, 1862, 1, 563). 


20 Cf. Briiggemann, op. cit. 
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Johann Friedrich Wilhelm Jerusalem, Cramer, and Meinhard. 

As we have seen, this fashionable ailment was thus often re- 
ferred to, although seldom deseribed.* Occasionally in Gellert’s 
letters we glean that the disease was not of a physical nature alone. 
He wrote in 1752 to Borehward: ‘‘Ach Gott, was ist ein siecher 
Koérper fiir eine Last! aber eine sieche und niedergeschlagene 
Seele, welche Pein ist dieses.’’ In 1753 he told the same corres- 
pondent: ‘‘Was wagt ein Elender nicht, den bald sein Geist, bald 
sein K6rper martert.’’ He confessed in the same year to ‘‘Pro- 
fessor S**:’’ ‘‘wo ich hinsehe, entzieht mir die Hypochondrie den 
rechtmiassigen Antheil an dem geselligen Leben.’”? In Gellert’s 
essay ‘‘Von den Trostgriinden wider ein sieches Leben’’ the figure 
of Mentor is depicted as a typical hypochondriac.** According to 
Gellert’s biographer, Cramer, Gellert portrayed himself in Men- 
tor.* The hypochondriae character described by Gellert in ‘‘Der 
schwermiithige Tugendhafte’’ loves seclusion.*® Gellert concludes 
this sketch with the following admonition: ‘‘Unsere Tugend muss 
eben so wenig in eine natiirliche Schwermuth als in einen natiir- 
lichen Leichtsinn eingekleidet werden.’’** 

The significant facts pertaining to Meinhard’s case, which may 
be regarded as typical, are succinctly stated by Professor Helmut 
Rehder as follows: 


In grosser Einseitigkeit stellt er [Meinhard] seine ganze Energie hinter die 
Ausfiihrung seiner literarischen Uebersetzungspliine, wiihrend sich seine bes- 
cheidenen persénlichen Anspriiche in der Passivitaét des Anschauens, des Reisens, 
des Lebens und des Gespriiches befrieden lassen. Es ist im Grunde einerlei, 
ob man hierin einen Zug des Zeitalters oder der persénlichen Anlage erblicken 
will. In beiden zeigt sich der Wille nach geistiger Freiheit und Unabhingig- 
keit, mindestens nach einer Illusion von Freiheit, die aus der Not eine Tugend 
macht . . . Obgleich die Symptome aus den verschiedensten Sphiren zusam- 
mengelesen werden miissen, sind doch die meisten Quellen darin einig, hier 
mit einem psychophysischen Komplex zu tun zu haben, von dem wechselseitig 
Charakter und Leistung bedingt sind. Alle Quellen nennen in gleicher Un- 
bestimmtheit die gleiche Krankheit, die Hypochondrie, die man in anderen 


Lagen als Wertherfieber wiedererkennen kann ... Seine [Meinhards] Wohn- 
stiitte war meistens einsam und abgelegen . . . Spaziergiinge mit einem Buche 


214 modern treatise on hypochondria states that ‘‘Der hypochondrische 
Wahn weist alle méglichen Grade und Schattierungen auf’’ (‘‘ Beitrag zur 
Lehre von der hypochondrischen Melancholie,’’ dissertation by Walter Graf, 
Kiel, 1913, p. 45). The subsequent brief quotations in the text before the 
reference to note 22 are found in Briiggemann, op. cit. 

22 Gellert, Schriften, vil, 3. 

23 Ibid., v, 36f. 

24 Tbid., x, 64. 

25 Ibid., vit, 262f. 

26 Ibid., vil, 267. 
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oder einem unterhaltsamen Freunde gehérten zu den regelmiissigen Einrich- 
tungen seines Daseins ... Die Schranken, die ihm die Wirklichkeit setzte, 
redete er sich vor, sich selbst gewahlt zu haben . . . hinter der Verteidigung 
und Gleichgiiltigkeit gegen die féiussere Welt, hinter dieser scheinbaren Selb- 
stgeniigsamkeit und Freiheit stand immerhin das Leiden des sehnsiichtigen 
und sensitiven Hypochonders, das geheim gehalten werden sollte.27 


References to melancholy and hypochondria abound also in the 
belles-lettres of the period. Indeed, they are likewise so numerous, 
that I shall attempt again to present only a synoptie sampling 
here. Often melancholy and hypochondria, like seclusion, seem 
to be regarded favorably, as being conducive to profound cogita- 
tion or as favoring ‘‘sweet’’ or ‘‘gentle’’ soul-dissection. Thus 
Lange sings: 


Dir, Wehmuth, 6fnet sich die treue Brust,?s 


Uz identifies melancholy with the pensive, amorous mood: 


Nun fiih] ich, dass es méglich sey, 
Voll siisser Schwermuth einer Laura wegen, 
Nur ihr zu leben, ewig treu;2® 


or with the nostalgic love mood 


Kenn ich alle meine Triebe? 

Ist’s nur Freundschaft? Ist’s auch Liebe, 
Die mein Herz nach Rémhild lenkt, 

Und in sanfte Sehwermuth senkt ?80 


Like many of their contemporaries, von Cronegk and Giseke 
frequently display a penchant for melancholy suffering.** Von 
Cronegk addresses melancholy as ‘‘edle Schwermut,’’** and Giseke 


confesses : 


Das ist Freude fiir mich, wenn meine mich quilende Schwermut 
Sich in Klagen ergiesst.53 


Or, as Giinther puts it: 


Schweigt nur, schweigt, ihr miiden Sinnen 
Und besucht die Einsamkeit ; 


27 Helmut Rehder, ‘‘Johann Nicolaus Meinhard und seine Uebersetzungen”’ 
(manuscript, 1941). 

28 Pyra und Lange, ‘‘Freundschaftliche Lieder,’’ Deutsche Litte raturdenk- 
male des 18. und 19. Jahrhunderts in Neudrucken, Stuttgart, 1885, XXI, 55. 

29 Uz, tbid., XXXIII-XxXvill, 172 (‘‘Laura’’). 

30 Uz, ibid., p. 399 (Nachlese, ‘‘ An Grotzner’’). 

31It is possible that the popularity of tragedy in the eighteenth century 
was due to a desire of the public, conditioned by ‘‘falsum,’’ to witness 
trouble, to torture itself esthetically in experiencing ‘‘Furcht und Mitleid.’ 
Cf. Schiller’s essay ‘‘tber den Grund des Vergniigens an tragischen Gegen- 
stiinden.’’ Cf, also Henry Home: ‘‘Von der Neigung des Menschen, sich mit 
ungliicklichen Gegenstiinden zu beschiftigen,’’ translated from English, 1768. 

32 Von Cronegk, vil, 91 (cf. note 3). 

33 Giseke, VII, 36 (ef. note 3). 
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Wenn die Zahren heimlich rinnen, 
Bringt der Schmerz Zufriedenheit.34 


The following excerpt from Giseke’s ‘‘Vertrauliche Briefe’’ (1748- 
1757) makes this trend unmistakably clear: ‘‘Ich habe die Ein- 
samkeit niemals mehr geliebt als itzt, und dies ist das erstemal 
in meinem Leben, dass ich einen Spaziergang oder einen Garten 
suche, um daselbst ungehindert schwermiitig zu sein.’’** A more 
traditional attitude is displayed by Zacharié in his comic-epic 
‘‘Der Renommist’’ (1744) : 


Das Hypochonder sass und kriimmte sich fiir Sechmerzen, 
Und die Melancholie sprach Selbstmord in dem Herzen.3¢ 


Often the titles alone are significant: Von Cronegk’s one act 
comedy ‘‘Der Misvergniigte’’ (175?), Zachariaé’s ‘‘Die Vergnii- 
gungen der Melancholei’’ (1761, a translation of Thomas Warton’s 
poem), or Quistorp’s comedy, ‘‘Der Hypochondrist’’ (1745). 

To summarize, we thus see hypochondria and melancholy, some- 
times niodishly feigned (one suspects), ascribed to both physical 
and mental causes, as symptomatic of the times in that they con- 
stituted a reflex of ‘‘falsum.’’ They represented a physical, men- 
tal, or psyehie outlet to which the depressed individual know- 
ingly or unwittingly could turn as a compensatory assuagement 
from a prevalent psychosis. 


34 Giinther, Deutsche National-Litteratur, XxxvUl, 227 
35 Giseke, vil, 63 (cf. note 3). 
36 Zacharia, Deutsche National-Litteratur, XLiv, 286. 





A PROPOS DE VHARMONIE DES VERS 


By J. B. RATERMANIS 


State University of Iowa 


A qui s’est peu ou prou oceupé des vers frangais, ce titre fera 
certainement penser au livre classique de M.Grammont, Le Vers 
Francais. C’est, en effet, la théorie de Grammont qui servira de 
point de départ 4 nos réflexions. Dans ee qui suit nous supposons 
en outre connues les notions élémentaires de phonologie (Cf. G. 
Gougenheim, Eléments de Phonologie Francaise, 1935, Strasbourg). 

On sait que pour Grammont l’harmonie est indépendante du 
sens; e’est un phénoméne purement musical, di a un certain 
geroupement des voyelles, A tel point que certains vers, parfaite- 
ment harmonieux, peuvent ‘‘ne signifier 4 peu prés rien’’ (Gram- 
mont, op. cit., p. 380). 

Cette assertion nous a toujours pari génante. I] nous a semblé 
étrange que dans des manifestations organisées du langage, il y 
ait des ensembles ‘‘presque’’ sans aucune signification, ou fonction 
significative, si l’on consent 4 donner a ce dernier terme un sens 
suffisamment large. Le but du présent article est justement 
d’établir la probabilité d’un sens potentiel. S’il en était autre- 
ment, on pourrait se demander si |’harmonie, telle que Grammont 
la définit, n’est pas une impression strictement personnelle a lui, 
ce qui certainement n’est pas le cas. Notre intention n’est done 
pas de critiquer Grammont: nous tachons seulement de trouver 
aux faits qu’il a établis une interprétation d’ordre linguistique. 
La tentative n’est peut-étre pas complétement illusoire, puisque 
J. Mukarovsky dans son article, malheureusement un peu trop 
théorique 4 notre gré, La Phonologie et la Poésie (Travaux du 
Cerele Linguistique de Prague, tv (1930), 278-288, signale que 
les schémes euphoniques doivent avoir une valeur phonologique. 

En outre, l’examen, méme superficiel, de certains vers dits har- 
monieux révéle, par endroits, des liens associatifs assez facilement 
pereeptibles entre des ensembles qui se correspondent au point de 
vue de l’harmonie pure. En voici quelques exemples ot nous 
soulignons les éléments en question; 
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Je le sais, mais enfin je vous aime, et je crains (Corneille, Polyeucte). 
Et le ciel fait l’airain comme il fait le héros (V. Hugo, Légende). 
Cette fleur avait mis dix-huit ans a@ s’ouvrir (Musset, Portia). 

Sous l’azur triomphal, aw soleil qui flamboie (Heredia, Le Cydnus). 

Ces rapports de sens, parfois assez ténus, ne nuisent en rien, 
nous l’espérons, a l’harmonie. I] reste que nous ne saisissons pour 
l’instant aucun rapport définissable entre les deux aspects du texte, 
harmonie et sens. 


Voyons maintenant si la constitution méme des groupements 
harmonieux ne suggére pas un sens queleconque, au moins latent. 
Examinons a cet effet comment sont formées, selon Grammont, 
les triades et les diades harmonieuses. Les limites de ces groupe- 
ments sont déterminées, dans les cas d’une harmonie facilement 


perceptible, par le rythme tonique des vers; en triades: 

Vous mouri/tes aux bords / ou vous fii/tes laissée (Racine, Phédre) ; 
en diades et triades: 

Voici/ la ver/te Eco/sse et la bru/ne Italie (Musset, La Nuit de Mai) ; 
ou en diades seulement, dans des vers qui se coupent en groupes 
de 2 et de 4 syllabes: 

La lan/gue de ton peu/ple, 6 Gré/ce, peut mourir (Musset, Les Voeux 

Stériles). 

Une premiére observation s’impose: dans certains cas les coupes 
coincident avee la fin des mots, dans d’autres elles disloquent le 
vers en troncons dépourvus de sens ou ayant un sens défectueux. 
Si l’harmonie est absolument indépendante du sens, cette dis- 
location n’a aucune importance. D’un autre cédté les oppositions 
et les corrélations phonologiques, établies en partant des groupes 
rythmiques ainsi délimités, ne pourront suggérer qu’un sens sans 
aucune relation claire avec la signification intellectuelle du texte. 
Les rapports avee le texte seraient certainement plus nombreux et 
plus directs si, au lieu d’arréter 1’élément rythmique a la tonique, 
on faisait coincider la coupe avee la fin des mots. Cette maniére 
n'est pas admise par la majorité des métriciens, y compris Gram- 
mont; la raison en est apparemment que l’on considére le vers 
surtout comme un ensemble syllabique dans lequel 1’individualité 
des mots est sans grande importance. Cette maniére de voir ne 
‘impose peut-étre pas nécessairement: G.Lote (Cf. l’Alexandrin 
devant la Phonétique Expérimentale, pp. 72 sqq.) fait observer 
qu’on ne procéde point ainsi a la fin des vers, quelle que fat la 
finale. Nous ne pouvons pas trancher ici ce probléme épineux. 
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Pour ne pas compliquer la discussion, nous choisirons de préfénce 
nos exemples de maniére 4 ce que la coupe coincide le plus souvent 
possible avee la fin des mots. 

Un vers posséde une harmonie facile 4 saisir s’il répond, selon 
Grammont, a certaines conditions; 4 savoir: 1) les groupes des 
voyelles délimités par les accents rythmiques doivent étre con- 
stitués d’une certaine maniére, contenir des voyelles qui s’oppo- 
sent; 2) il faut qu’il y ait entre eux des relations faciles a saisir, 
opposition, reproduction partielle ete.; 3) ils doivent étre disposés 
d’une certaine maniére dans le vers; 4) il ne peut y avoir de re 
lations harmoniques qu’entre groupements de méme espéce (entre 
diades ou triades). Tout cela se concoit parfaitement et |’harmonie 
apparait ainsi une espéce particuliére de symétrie, d’opposition 
ou de répétition sonores. Les oppositions possibles sont déterminées 
par la classification suivante des voyelles, proposée par Gram- 
mont (op. cit., p. 233): 
aigués: 1, ii 
claires: é, é, @ fermé; 
éclatantes: a, 0 et @ ouverts; 
sombres: ou, o fermé. 
Grammont se sert de cette méme classification pour établir les 
lois de l’"harmonie (Cf. op. cit., p. 387). Les oppositions sont le 
plus nettes entre les graves (ou non palatales) et les palatales. 
Le ‘‘sens’’ ou la direction d’une triade est nettement perceptible, 
et par suite on a plus de chance d’en saisir ]’harmonie, si elle 
contient un élément palatal opposé a deux éléments graves, ol 
inversement. Le danger de confusion est particuliérement mena- 
cant pour des triades constituées uniquement en graves, surtout 
si |’élément différent des deux autres n’est pas accentué. Le méme 
principe vaut également pour les diades: sont le plus susceptibles 
d’une combinaison harmonieuse des diades inégales, ¢’est-a-dire 
formées d’une palatale et d’une grave. 

Autrement dit, 4 ne considérer pour |’instant que la constitu- 
tion des groupements isolés, l’harmonie selon Grammont se base 
surtout sur une différence d’ouverture entre les éléments. Or les 
phonologues (Cf. L. Tesniére, Phonologie et Psychologie, Jour- 
nal de Psychol., 1946), ont constaté que cette opposition, poss¢ 
dant généralement une trés forte ‘‘charge sémantique,’’ était 
aussi l’une des plus anciennes dans le processus de 1|’acquisition 
du langage. Voila qui fait déjd penser que les oppositions hat- 
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moniques de Grammont n’ont pas seulement une valeur esthétique, 
mais possédent aussi une valeur fonctionnelle objective. Il y a 
encore d’autres ressemblances: l’harmonie est faible ou nulle, 
selon Grammont, si les voyelles d’un groupement sont de méme 
espéce d’aprés son classement; or, au point de vue phonologique, 
les sons de méme espéce sont généralement corrélatifs et le rende- 
ment sémantique ou fonctionnel de ces corrélations est relative- 
ment faible en francais; ainsi l’opposition e fermé—e ouvert n’est 
significative qu’en finale absolue (clef—elaie); le rendement est 
plus important pour le groupe corrélatif o fermé—o ouvert (cotte 
—cdte); plus important encore pour la corrélation voyelle orale— 
voyelle nasale (pot—pont, pas—pan); mais 1a encore on se trouve, 
en partie au moins, d’accord avee Grammont: dans une triade 
la nasale fournit une orientation suffisante, si elle est accentuée, 
méme si les deux autres éléments sont de méme espéce. Ainsi entre 
au moins deux voyelles d’une triade (ou d’une diade) bien con- 
stituée il y a normalement une opposition susceptible de devenir 
significative, 14 ot Grammont établit une relation uniquement 
harmonique. 


On peut pousser les analogies plus loin encore. Si l’on con- 
sidére, en effet, la totalité des vers examinés par Grammont et 
présentés comme harmonieux en triades, on constate que 32 sur 
73 econtiennent au moins une triade harmonique qui, a l’ordre des 
éléments prés, reproduit une des oppositions phonologiques ter- 
naires d’un rendement plus ou moins riche. Ce sont notamment 
E—OE—O (nous ne distinguons pas ici les voyelles ouvertes et 
fermées), A—-E—TI, la plus richement représentée, et A—OE—U, 
la plus pauvre des trois. Nous citons un seul vers pour chaque 
espéce en soulignant les éléments qui nous intéressent : 

D’un ecété/ le sole/il et de l’au/tre la nuit (V. Hugo, Le Retour de 


l’Empereur) ; 

Les grelots/ des troupeaux/ palpitai/ent vaguement (V. Hugo, Boz 
endormt) ; 

Ne fais pas/ un forfait/ plus affreux/ que le mien (V. Hugo, Les 
Burgraves). 


Peut-on aller plus loin que ces généralités? Avant de le tenter 
signalons quelques réserves importantes. Et tout d’abord la classi- 
fication des voyelles chez Grammont ne correspond pas a celle des 
phonologues: oe ouvert se range pour ces derniers parmi les 
palatales et les oppositions entre cette voyelle et les graves de 
Grammont sont phonologiquement fécondes; autrement dit, cer- 
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taines combinaisons 4 harmonie nulle ou faible selon Grammont 
sont riches pour la phonologie (heure—or, peur—pour ete.). 
Cette divergence est pourtant minime comparée 4 des diff- 
eultés résultant des principes mémes de la phonologie. Ainsi le 
fait qu’une voyelle est accentuée ne ]’empéche pas de former une 
combinaison harmonique avec des atones a |’intérieur d’une triade 
ou d’une diade. II] en est tout autrement pour les phonologues, 
puisque une opposition phonique ne doit étre considérée comme 
directement phonologique que si les deux termes peuvent se trouver, 
dans la langue donnée, dans le méme entourage phonique et servir 
a@ eur seuls a différencier le sens des mots (Cf. N. Trubetzkoy, 
Essai d’une Théorie des Oppositions Phonologiques, Journal de 
Psychologie, xxm1, 9). Est-ce 4 dire qu’on doive négliger comme 
phonologiquement inopérantes les oppositions a |’intérieur des 
groupements rythmiques, puisque une seule des voyelles est ae- 
centuée? Nous ne saurions trancher la question; au lieu de di- 
rectement phonologique, l’opposition pourrait devenir latente et 
peut-étre agissante dans une certaine mesure; autrement dit, si 
mort—mur offrent le type méme d’une opposition phonologique, 
il n’est pas sir que le couple mortel — mur n‘en présente plus 
aucune. La réponse dépendrait probablement de la charge séman- 
tique de l’opposition qui a son tour doit étre grandement déter- 
minée par la fréquence relative; or, 4 notre connaissance au moins, 
les statistiques de ces fréquences n’ont pas encore été établies. 
Un autre probléme non moins embarrassant, et qui résulte de 
la méme affirmation de Trubetzkoy que nous venons de citer, est 
le suivant: les oppositions vocaliques peuvent-elles, a elles seules, 
avoir une réelle importance significative? C’est un fait qu’elles 
jouent parfois seules dans la langue: 4a, et, eur, ou ete. en sont 
une preuve suffisante, mais leur rendement est alors nécessaire- 
ment assez faible. Par ailleurs une opposition fertile évidente 
entre bas et bis, pas et pis ne prouve nullement que cette méme 
opposition continue a étre agissante, est percue, dans repas et 
compris, ou l’entourage consonantique est différent. On peut eroire 
qu’en vers, oti le débit est particuliérement soigné, toutes les re- 
lations potentielles ont quelque chance d’influer sur la tonalité 
générale d’une maniére plus sensible qu’en prose. Mais cela pour- 
rait n’étre qu’une vue théorique. En tout cas dans ]’examen dé- 
taillé de quelques vers que nous hasardons, nous nous efforcons 
de ne jamais séparer les voyelles au moins des consonnes initiales 
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ou finales des syllabes et méme alors le procédé peut paraitre 
artificiel. 

Nous reconnaissons de plus que le ou les sens latents que les 
oppositions sonores suggérent phonologiquement, sont bien secon- 
daires, comparés aux liens psychologiques directs entre les mem- 
bres d’une phrase queleonque et méme entre certains mots pris 
isolément; il est évident, en effet, que pére et port, malgré 1’op- 
position phonologique patente, sont bien plus éloignés dans la 
conscience du sujet parlant que pére et fils et méme que pére et 
enfant ot la distance phonologique s’élargit indéfiniment. C’est 
une conséquence nécessaire de la nature méme des associations 
phonologiques; le fait linguistique est, en effet, une association 
au second degré entre deux oppositions: celle des phénoménes par 
contraste (pére-port) et celle des deux idées, le sens respectif des 
deux termes (Cf. L. Tesniére, Phonologie et Psychologie, Journal 
de Psyehol., Vol. xxxrx). 

Ainsi tout ce que nous pouvons espérer de montrer est que, dans 
certaines conditions, des vers peuvent s’irradier plus profondé- 
ment dans la subeonscience linguistique qu’on ne le suppose com- 
munément; mais parfois tel terme du vers sera suggestif non 
tellement par ses relations avee un autre élément du vers, que 
par les liens qui le rattachent 4 des mots extérieurs au texte, mais 
pourvus d’un halo affectif favorable. 

Voici maintenant quelques vers ot nous signalons la valeur 
phonologique possible des oppositions harmoniques; nous exa- 
minons en premier lieu le vers méme de Racine qui sert de point 
de départ 4 la démonstration de Grammont: 

Vous mouri/tes aux bords/ ot vous fii/tes laissée 
1 2 3 4 
Les correspondances harmoniques relient les triades 1 et 3, 2 et 
4, les deux premiéres par répétition, les deux secondes par op- 
position; en outre, les termes de chaque groupe s’appellent grace 
a des associations lointaines, mais réelles, de sens. Ensuite, dans 
chaque triade et entre les triades qui se correspondent, on peut 
relever un certain nombre d’oppositions phonologiques formées 
par les voyelles en relation harmonique et les econsonnes adjacentes; 
ainsi dans la l-e on a: vous-mou; vous-vue, roue-rue; moue-mue; 
dans la 3-e: ou-vous, fut-fou, fut-vue; et entre les deux triades: 
rue-fut et presque toutes les autres déja citées; cela signifie que 
les deux groupes forment une modulation vocalique accompagnée, 
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outre le sens normal, d’une signification logiquement inepte, qui, 
sans apparaitre dans la conscience, n’en existe pas moins. 

La 2-e triade fournit: te-tét; te-tort; les eaux-les beauz; les ors 
-les bords, si o dans aur est ouvert par harmonisation vocalique; 
la 4-e: te-le, lai-taie; te-se, sais-tais; lai-sais; et entre les deux 
derniéres triades: les eaux-l’eau; bord-biére, laisse-baisse; sais- 
sort, bord-sort. Ici non plus aucun des couples suggérés ne s’im- 
pose a4 la conscience, mais les sonorités, déja opposées par Gram- 
mont, peuvent recevoir une amplification inattendue et se trouvent 
appuyées sur un sens latent. Il y a plus: les couples phonologiques 
amorecent et cdtoient des séries directement associées a 1’idée 
dominante du vers: bord est en opposition phonologique avee 
mort, annoneé par sort ete.; laissé peut amener lassé ete.; tous 
mots qui se pressent au seuil de la conscience et rendent parti- 
culiérement lourds de sens les termes mémes du vers. 


Voici un alexandrin organisé autrement: 

Ce n’est plus/ — fils/, ¢ sg mai/tre — (Racine, Britannicus). 
Cette fois les triades se correspondent comme des rimes plates; 
la l-e permet: ce-c’est, nait-ne; ce-su, lu-le; nait-nu, plait-plus; 
la 2-e: vos-vie, vis; votre-vitre; fils-fausse; et entre les termes des 
deux groupements: vos-voeu; nait-ne; plus-plis, lu-lit, fils-fusse 
ete.; la 3-e donne: c’est-ce, le -ce; c’est-mais, met; le-lait, mais-me; 
et la 4-e: du, di-don; mon-mu; et entre les deux triades: c’est-ce, 
le-lu, dii-de; mais-mon; maitre-montre ete. Evidemment, un texte 
réduit 4 ce ou ces sens seuls, sombrerait dans la glossolalie; ici 
encore les relations phonologiques coneourent a assurer la pléni- 
tude vocale du vers. Comme plus haut des séries associatives 
voisines du sens dominant sont facilement accrochées, pour ne 
citer que fils-fausse-faux; maitre-naitre-traitre ete. 

La disposition des groupements rythmiques et harmoniques dans 
le vers suivant est celle des rimes croisées et le sens relie les triades 
de la méme maniére: 


Le printemps/ sur la jou/e et le ciel/ dans le coeur (Musset, Une Bonne 
1 2 3 4 


Fortune) v; 
la premiére triade permet: le-lin; l’an-le; temps-te; rein -rang, 
rince-rance, teint-temps; la 3-e: les-le, et-ais, hait; et-aile; le-laid, 
ciel-seul; entre les deux groupes: le-les, temps-tait; ciel, sel-sang; 
dans la 2-e on trouve: sur-sar, sa-su, la-lu; stir, sur-sourd, joue- 
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jus, jour-jure; la-loue, jour-jare; la 4-e fournit: dans-de, le-l’an; 
dans-dewil, cueille-quand; coeur-car, quart; et entre les deux 
groupes on peut relever: stir-sang, sans; damn-di; la-le; joue-cou, 
jour-court, coeur-cour. Plus d’une des oppositions phonologiques 
est riche en potentiel affectif prét 4 étoffer le cadre émotif du 
vers; comme dans les autres cas envisagés d’autres oppositions 
phonologiques, munies d’une riche charge sémantique et afféctive 
sont au seuil de la conscience, amoreées qu’elles sont par certains 
termes du vers: temps-sang; ciel-fiel; coeur-meurt-leurre ete. 


Pour illustrer toutes les combinaisons fondamentales proposées 
par Grammont, nous examinons encore un vers en triades, disposées 
i la maniére des rimes embrassées. I] est d’un potentiel émotif 
plutét bas, ce qui ne doit en rien diminuer sa valeur harmonique: 

- +. on eft dit que sa mére 

on fait/ tout petit/ “— le fai/re arg soin (Musset, Namowna). 
On voit qu’ici encore les deux groupements extrémes s’appellent: 
la correspondance de sens coincide avee la correspondance har- 
monique. Voici les oppositions qui nous paraissent apparentes: 
l-e triade: la-lait, vait-va; fait-fat; phare-faire; fait-vait; la 4-e: 
d-est; vait-vin, avec-avint; souhait-soin; et entre les deux groupes: 
avait-avec; fait-foin, soin-souhait; 2-e: tout-te, peur-pour; tour- 
tire; peu-pis, peur-pire; 3-e: pour-peur, le-loue; pour-paire, fait- 
fou, faire-four; et entre les groupes: tout-pou, tour-pour; tire- 
taire, fait-fit. Ici encore des contacts multiples entre le sens global 
du vers et les suggestions basées sur les relations phonologiques 
sont possibles; e’est une autre question de savoir dans quelle 
mesure ils se réalisent; il se peut que lans le eas présent |’abon- 
dance méme d’orientations possibles ne parvienne pas 4 gonfler 
la maigreur émotionnelle du vers, due en partie au ton ironique. 
On remarquera aussi que les points d’appui phonologique hors du 
texte sont plutét pauvres; nous ne voyons que soin-souhait, faire- 
taire. 

Nous terminons l’analyse des exemples harmonieux par celle 
d’un vers en diades: 

Qui tous/ auraient/ brigué/ 1’honneur/ de 1’a/vilir (Racine, Britannicus). 

1 2 3 + 5 6 
Grammont fait eorrespondre les diades comme il suit: 1-2, 3-6, 
4.5; de plus le sens relie 2 4 4 et 4 4 5 et 6, ov les relations har- 
moniques ne sont pas impossibles. Voici maintenant les opposi- 
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tions phonologiques qui nous paraissent saisissables; l-e diade: 
qui-cou, (tour-tire); 2-e: or-air, raie-or, eau-hait; et entre elles: 
qui-quai, raie-ris, or-ours, tort-tour, raie-rour; 3-e: gué-gui; 6-e: 
vit-lit, virent-lirent et opposition entre tonique et atone du type 
de titille, téter; entre les deux groupes: gué-qui, lit-lé; 4-e: heure- 
hors, or; 5-e: le-la, de-da; et entre les deux: lare, l’art-l’heure. 
Comme précédemment des oppositions phonologiques plus ou moins 
complexes, potentiellement fécondes pour le sens général du vers, 
sont amoreées: honneur-bonheur; avilir-assaillir-assouvir, ete. 

A titre de contre-épreuve examinons encore deux vers parmi 
ceux que Grammont trouve complétement dépourvus d’harmonie. 
Voici le premier: 


A l’om/bre du plata/ne oi nous nous allongeons (Heredia). 
1 2 3 4 5 6 


On n’est pas surpris que le jugement de Grammont fit défavo- 
rable: déja le rythme du vers n’est pas trés ferme, puisque normale- 
ment le dernier hémistiche ne devrait avoir qu’un accent; ce 
fléchissement peut d’ailleurs passer inapercu dans le corps du 
poéme, sans compter que le premier ‘‘nous’’ peut assez facile- 
ment prendre un accent secondaire par le fait de la tendanece 4 
maintenir le rythme uniforme. Ensuite, qu’on coupe le vers en 
diades ou en triades, on est toujours embarrassé, autant a 1’in- 
térieur des groupements, que pour établir des correspondances 
entre eux; en diades—les groupes 1, 3, 4, 5, 6 sont des diades 
égales et par suite des relations harmoniques entre elles sont nulles 
ou difficiles. Pour avoir des triades partout, il faudrait passer 
par dessus les coupes dans le premier hémistiche, ce qui est fort 
malaisé selon Grammont; et de toute maniére les deux triades du 
second hémistiche sont amorphes. 

Au point de vue phonologique il est relativement peu important 
qu’on choisisse la division en triades ou en diades. Mais ici encore 
on s’apercoit vite d’une certaine pauvreté; ainsi les deux pre- 
miéres voyelles peuvent bien former une opposition (pas-pont), 
mais en utilisant les éléments du texte seulement on n’‘aboutit 
qu’a: d-on, l’on-la; méme pénurie pour la 2-e diade ott seuls de-du 
sont possibles; la 3-e ne présente que la corrélation entre la tonique 
et l’atone, chose rare et peu productive tant qu’il ne s’agit que 
des termes isolés; la situation est sensiblement la méme dans la 
4-e diade ou la triade qui engloberait ‘‘ot nous nous’’; on retrouve 
une opposition féconde avee la diade 5, mais des syllabes en pré- 
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sence on ne peut tirer que: nous, noue-n’a; et enfin la derniére 
diade ne présente pas d’oppositions entre les voyelles et méme 
celles des consonnes ne sont pas riches. En somme dans le cas 
présent il y a concordance entre harmonie nulle et pauvreté des 
suggestions phonologiques. 

I] n’en est pas toujours ainsi. Voici un trés beau vers de 
Heredia que Grammont trouve totalement manquer d’harmonie; 
coupé 4 la maniére traditionnelle il se présente sous la forme 
suivante : 

——, o’éve/ille. 7 bas/ — gs /le 2 fleuve 


On voit que si le premier hémistiche se divise en diades, le second, 
si l’on veut respecter les divisions établies par les coupes, n’admet 
ni diades ni triades; de plus les diades 2 et 3 sont égales selon 
les régles de Grammont; il en est de méme pour la triade finale. 
La situation est tout autre si 1’on adopte les coupes a la séparation 
des mots: 

Le camp/ s’éveille/. En bas/ gronde et/ roule/ le fleuve 

Notons en passant que la nature du rythme change au second hé- 
mistiche, conformément au changement de sens. La différence au 
point de vue théorique est que, avee la deuxiéme maniére de couper, 
on considére le vers comme une suite de mots et non de syllabes. 
Or, méme au point de vue de |’harmonie pure, il n’y aurait que 
des avantages dans le cas présent: le vers s’organise en diades; 
des relations entre les groupements deviennent possibles soit qu’on 
relie 1, 3, 6 (qui se reproduisent) et 2, 4, 5 (qui s’opposent et se 
répétent partiellement), soit qu’on préfére le groupement 1, 2; 
3,4; 5, 6. Nous préférons la premiére maniére qui semble ecadrer 
davantage avec les associations basées sur le sens. Dans ces con- 
ditions on peut relever les suggestions phonologiques suivantes: 
l-e diade: le-l’an; qu’un-camp, quand; 3-e: en-d, bas-ban, banc; 
6-e: le-leu; entre la 1-e et la 3-e: le-l’an, camp-cas; bas-banc, ban; 
entre la 1-e et la 6-e: le-l’an, fleuve-fla. Puis la 2-e permet: ses, 
ces-seille, saie; veille-vais; la 4-e: rond-ré, gronde-gré, et-on, dé- 
don; la 5-e: le-loue,loup; houle-le; entre la 2-e et la 4-e ses-son; 
gronde-gré; veille-vait, gronde-grés, gréve; entre la 2-e et la 5-e: 
Veille-vous; rowe-raie; entre la 4-e et la 5-e: dé-de, les-le, rond-roue. 
C’est-a-dire que les suggestions phonologiques possibles, dont cer- 
taines dans le sens méme des associations suscitées par le sens 
général du vers, sont tout aussi nombreuses que pour les vers les 
plus harmonieux. Comme dans d’autres eas semblables les op- 
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positions phonologiques entre certains termes du vers et des mots 
tout proches dans la subeonscience sont significatives et parfois 
impératives; citons seulement: camp-temps; gronde-groutlle-fronde; 
roule-coule-croule-foule; fleuve-pleuve, ce dernier 4 la rime d’ail- 
leurs, ete. Faut-il en coneclure qu’il y a, dans certains cas, une 
divergence irrémédiable entre |’harmonie et la richesse phono- 
logique? En fait, nous l’avons indiqué, le désacecord parait in- 
évitable si l’on recourt dans les deux cas a des conceptions dif- 
férentes du vers (suite de syllabes ou suite de mots). On retombe 
ainsi sur le probléme signalé plus haut qui 4 son tour en suppose 
un autre: celui des rapports entre le vers et la phrase. 

Résumons les résultats de cette rapide enquéte en signalant les 
hypothéses qu’ils semblent autoriser. De par notre point de dé- 
part nous nous sommes enfermé dans un champ trés étroit; et il 
va de soi que méme 1a nous n’avons relevé ni toutes les relations 
phonologiques, ni méme A coup str toutes les plus fécondes 
et utiles. Il est certain aussi que |’étude phonologique de la poésie 
peut étre entreprise sous bien d’autres aspects; et méme si 1’on 
se borne a l’harmonie, rien n’interdit de dépasser les limites des 
vers isolés. D’autre part, au point de vue de la sonorité signifi- 
cative, les consonnes ne sont pas moins importantes que les voyelles; 
nous avons tenu compte des premiéres juste assez pour empécher 
l’analvse de sombrer dans l’abstraction: il est trop facile, en 
effet, de signaler des oppositions et des corrélations que seules 
leurs voyelles rattachent au texte. De méme ec’est en passant seule- 
ment que nous avons signalé des oppositions dont ]|’un des termes 
est hors du texte; 1’étude systématique de ces associations dirigées 
pourrait certainement étre intéressante. Malgré ces réserves et 
limitations nous oserions avancer que le pouvoir de suggestion 
émotive d’un vers (ou d’une phrase) est en grande partie fone- 
tion de sa richesse phonologique potentielle. I] va de soi que ce 
n’est, en attendant, qu’une hypothése. 

Pour en revenir 4 |’harmonie, nous avons pu constater dans la 
majorité des cas un parallélisme significatif entre ce phénoméne 
et la richesse des suggestions phonologiques. I] ne pouvait guére 
en étre autrement, puisque les deux aspects du vers se fondent 
en grande partie sur un méme fait phonétique: la différence 
d’ouverture des voyelles. Les divergences apparentes sont dues 
soit 4 un classement différent des voyelles, soit 4 la coupe tradi- 
tionnelle du vers. Nous serions enclin 4 admettre que, malgré 
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son désir de ne laisser ‘‘rien & l’arbitraire’’ (op. cit., p. 233), 
Grammont s’est placé, dans Le Vers Francais au moins, 4 un 
point de vue esthétique et subjectif. En d’autres termes, |’har- 
monie au sens de Grammont semble étre basée sur un sens latent 
(ou est accompagnée de ce sens), qui n’intervient pas directe- 
ment dans la signification consciente ou claire du vers. Nous 
dirions qu’elle est une espéce de pressentiment d’un sens possible, 
qui peut en partie étre explicité 4 l’aide des oppositions et cor- 
rélations phonologiques. Elle trouverait ainsi tout naturellement 
sa place dans le systéme significatif qu’est le langage. 

On peut se demander a bon droit s’il est d’aucune utilité de 
signaler ce sens potentiel qu’on peut supposer sous n’importe 
quelle manifestation organisée du langage, voire méme dans la 
prose la plus banale. Mais e’est justement soulever une question 
a laquelle nous n’avons pas touché: celle des différences phono- 
logiques entre vers et prose. 

I] est certain que les diverses relations phonologiques que nous 
avons signalées n’ont aucune valeur esthétique ou intellectuelle, 
tant qu’on les considére en elles-mémes. Un produit linguistique 
basé uniquement sur ces liens serait d’un ordre inférieur a tout 
point de vue, comme toute série d’associations ot n’interviennent 
que les fonctions inférieures. Mais e’est avee ces matériaux que 
le poéte travaille; et de méme que les sentiments les plus élevés 
ont des attaches corporelles auxquelles ils doivent une bonne partie 
de leur chaleur communicative, de méme les vers les plus pénétrants 
s’alimentent aux relations élémentaires qui sont a la base méme 
du langage. N’a-t-on pas dit, et l’observation peut étre prise a 
la lettre, que l’on gofitait les vers surtout par la bouche? Ce qui 
veut dire apparemment qu’on y retrouve, appuyés sur le rythme 
et présentés dans un certain ordre, les normes et les mécanismes 
d’éloeution significative le plus profondément enracinés qui con- 
ditionnent le fonetionnement d’une langue donnée. Notre seule 
ambition a été d’attirer l’attention sur le réle probable et possible 
de ces mécanismes dans un eas assez particulier. Ainsi les ré- 
flexions qui précédent visent surtout 4 poser une question sans 
prétendre apporter aucune solution tant soit peu définitive. 
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Although Defoe claimed in the Serious Reflections that Robinson 
Crusoe was in part an allegory of his own life,’ attempts to con- 
nect details in the book with specific experiences in the life of 
Defoe have not been found convincing.2 Complicated as the con- 
nection is between Defoe’s life and his works, I believe that the 
claim may yet be found valid if we look at the book as a symbolic 
account of a spiritual experience rather than a kind of cipher of 
' its author’s life.* It is quite possible that the symbolism is by no 
means a part of Defoe’s intention; as his imagination warmed to 
its task, the story began to take on its symbolic overtones, and 
his later comment is merely an attempt to defend himself against 
the charges of trying to pass off fiction as fact. 
Allegory seems to have been always congenial to the Puritan 
‘ mind as a legitimate province in which the imagination might 
exercise itself;* and although at times in the eighteenth century 


1 Daniel Defoe, Serious Reflections . . . of Robinson Crusoe, in G. A. Aitken 
ed. Romances and Narratwes of Daniel Defoe (London: J. M. Dent and Co., 
1895), II, x-xi. : 

2 Most of the discussion of this point has revolved around the question of 
whether or not events in Robinson Crusoe refer to specific events in the life of 
Defoe. William Lee [Daniel Defoe (London: John Camden Hotten, 1869) 1, 
299] and Thomas Wright [The Life of Daniel Defoe (London: C. J. Farn- 
combe and Sons Ltd., 1931), pp. 244-47] accept Defoe’s word generally; 

ei. Mr. G. Parker [‘‘The Allegory of Robinson Crusoe’’, History, x (1925), 11- 
25] works out the allegory in a more detailed fashion. Among those who deny 
that the novel is allegorical—though most agree with Saintsbury that such a 
theory ‘‘cannot be absolutely pooh-poohed’’—are William Minto [Daniel 
Defoe (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1879), p. 146], G. A. Aitken (op. 
cit., 1, lv-lvii), Paul Geissler [Defoes Theorie iiber Robinson Crusoe (Halle: 
1896), pp. 10-13], James Moffatt [‘‘The Religion of Robinson Crusoe’’, Con- 
temporary Review, Oxv (1919), 665], and Arthur Wellesley Secord [Studies 
in the Narrative Method of Defoe (University of Lllinois: 1924), p. 22]. 

3 This is generally the position of M. Paul Dottin, who calls Defoe a Bunyan 
‘*en costume laique’’ [Daniel Defoe et Ses Romans (Paris: Les Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1924), p. 327]. My analysis, however, attempts to go 
farther than that of M. Dottin in exploring less conscious levels of meaning. 

4Yvor Winters, for instance, [Maule’s Curse (Norfolk, Connecticut: New 
Directions, 1938), pp. 4-11] discusses this point at some length. 
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it came to be looked down upon as a rather crude vehicle of literary 
expression, it continued longer as a vital tradition in the dis- 
senting milieu in which Defoe’s mind was molded than in more 
advanced intellectual and literary circles. Defoe can hardly have 
been unaffected by the forces that shaped Bunyan and that ac- 
counted for the continued popularity of his allegories. It is per- 
haps surprising that in view of his background we do not find 
more evidences of allegory in the work of Defoe. 


Robinson Crusoe is far more than the account of a practical 
man’s adjustment to life on a deserted island. Side by side with 
Crusoe’s physical conquest of nature is his struggle to conquer 
himself and to find God. It is really a conversion story, like that 
of Augustine or Baxter, with the classic symptoms of supernatural 
guidance (in this ease in a dream), penitential tears, and Biblical 
text. Despite repeated signs and warnings, Crusoe only gradually 
awakens to the necessity for salvation; and it is not until in his 
illness he stumbles to the tobacco box and comes upon the Bible 
that he crosses the hump. The final stage is his realization that 
his deliverance from the island is unimportant in comparison with 
his deliverance from sin through the merey of God. 


Now I began to construe the words mentioned above, Call on me, and I will 
deliver you, in a different sense from what I had ever done before; for then 
I had no notion of any thing being call’d deliverance, but my being deliver’d 
from the captivity I was in; ... but now I learn’d to take it in another 
sense. Now I look’d back upon my past life with such horrour, and my sins 
appear’d so dreadful, that my soul sought nothing of God but deliverance 
from the load of guilt that bore down all my comfort: as for my solitary 
life, it was nothing; I did not so much pray to be deliver’d from it, or think 
of it; it was all of no consideration in comparison to this.5 


From this point on, his mind is essentially at peace, and the re- 
mainder of his autobiography is in the nature of an account of 
the due rewards and powers of the man who has been saved. 
Although Defoe’s Christianity is at times fairly materialistic,® 
especially in comparison with that of Augustine, Bunyan or Bax- 
ter, the account of Crusoe’s conversion has a peculiar force and 





5 Daniel Defoe, Robinson Crusoe (London: J. M. Dent and Sons, 1945), 
p. 72. 

6 Crities vary as to whether the Christianity in Robinson Crusoe is organic 
or merely a conventional sugar-coating for a pious public. Although I am 
inclined to agree with Moffatt (article cited) that it is the former, able pre- 
sentations of the opposite point of view can be found in Hans W. Hauser- 
mann’s ‘‘Life and Thought in Robinson Crusoe’’ [RES, x1 (1935), 299-312, 
439-56] and Rudolf G. Stamm’s ‘‘Daniel Defoe: an Artist in the Puritan 
Tradition’? [PQ, xv (1936), 225-45]. 
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intensity to it that tempts one into believing it of some greater 
than ordinary personal significance to Defoe. It is indicative, I 
think, that as soon as Crusoe gets back to Europe, he sheds his 
Christianity like an old cloak and pursues his complacent way 
with only the most perfunctory expressions of gratitude to his 
Creator and Preserver (e.g., the scene in the Pyrenees when he 
is attacked by wolves). But whatever the personal associations 
of the story to Defoe, at least a part of the effectiveness of the 
novel is due to the way in which the parallel struggles set off and 
suggest one another. Some of the details of Crusoe’s struggle with 
nature seem to symbolize his spiritual quest, though perhaps not 
intentionally on the part of Defoe. One notices that many of 
these are among the most emphatic and memorable incidents of 
the novel. 


The main outline of Crusoe’s story lends itself readily to allegori- 
zation. Given the notion of life as a voyage, which is at least as 
old as patristic commentaries on the Aeneid, both storm and desert 
island, punishment and proving ground, are logical corollaries. 
Contemporary use of some of these ideas can be found, for in- 
stanee, in Matthew Greene’s witty and urbane The Spleen. 


Thus, thus I steer my bark, and sail 
On even keel with gentle gale; 

At helm I make my reason sit, 

My crew of passions all submit. 

If dark and blustering prove some nights, 
Philosophy puts forth her lights; 
Experience holds the cautious glass, 

To shun the breakers, as I pass, .. . 
And once in seven years I’m seen 

At Bath or Tunbridge to careen. 
Though pleased to see the dolphins play, 
I mind my compass and my way... . 
I make (may heaven propitious send 
Such wind and weather to the end) 
Neither becalmed nor over-blown, 
Life’s voyage to the world unknown?? 


However, it should be emphasized that the distinctive feature of 
Crusoe is that which is apparently original with Defoe, the de- 
tailed account of Crusoe’s adjustment to the island. 

By no means all the details of the novel are allegorical. Some 
of these I have chosen may be found unconvincing, the well-dis- 
posed reader may wish to add others; but at least this will be a 


7 Matthew Green, The Spleen, ll. 814-19, 824-27, 832-35. The Spleen ap- 
peared posthumously in 1737. 
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start toward isolating one of the elements that make the book such 
an appealing one. 

The geography of the island is conceived in moral terms. The 
side of the island on which Crusoe lands and where he establishes 
his ‘‘home,’’ as he ealls it, although it affords a better prospect 
of the ocean, is less favored naturally than the other side that 
he explores later and where he builds his ‘‘bower.’’ The datter 
yields not only a greater variety of fruits— aloes, limes, wild 
sugar cane, grapes—but a more numerous fauna. Goats abound 
in the rich meadows, also hares and fox-like creatures, and on 
the shore a great profusion of turtles, which are something of a 
rarity on the other side of the island. Crusoe is tempted to move, 
but decides against it—wisely, as it turns out; for the shore where 
the turtles can be found is the one where the cannibals are ac- 
customed to land for their inhuman feasts. Also, the richness 
proves to be largely illusory. Crusoe doesn’t dare eat the grapes 
until dried, for fear of flux; a batch he gathers and leaves over- 
night are ‘‘trod to pieces’’ and spread about by some ‘‘ wild creat- 
ures’’; the goats, though more numerous, are harder to catch be- 
cause of lack of cover. In a eurious passage in his second trip 
he describes descending into a large wooded valley where he be- 
comes lost for several days in the forests and in a haze that springs 
up. 

It is difficult not to sense allegory at work behind all this. Turtle, 
as in Pope and Fielding, is a symbol of luxurious living; the 
grapes are harder to fix, though there may be Biblical overtones 
here; and the hot misty forest has suggestions of sloth and lassi- 
tude: ‘*. .. and then by easy journies I turn’d homeward, the 
weather being exceeding hot, and my gun, ammunition, hatchet, 
and other things very heavy.’’* Since these experiences happen 
to Crusoe on his two exploratory trips shortly after his conver- 
sion, the thither side of the island becomes to him, like Egypt to 
the Israelites on the march to Canaan, a temptation to be resisted. 

Fundamentally, the temptation to move is an appeal to a species 
of pride, not to remain where he had been east up by divine 
Providence,® but to go whoring after false gods. When it comes 
to attempting to escape from the island entirely, however, which 
presumably he must not do until a sign has been given, Crusoe 


8 Robinson Crusoe, p. 82. 
*Ibid., p. 80. 
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shows that he is not proof against this sin. In his first effort, pride 
acts to blind his reason; he selects for his periagua a cedar so 
large (there is a significant reference to the temple of Solomon 
at this point’®) that when fashioned into a vessel, it cannot be 
launched by one man. Yet despite this warning he persists, builds 
a second boat, and, in maneuvering about the island, is almost 
swept away by currents to certain death. It is only then that 
Crusoe realizes where his unwillingness to accept his lot has led 
him; falling on his knees, he thanks God for his preservation and 
resolves ‘‘to lay aside all thoughts of my deliverance by my boat’’." 


This incident acts as a turning point in Crusoe’s career; from 
here on he makes no major mistakes, though he is capable of cer- 
tain indisereet plans in reference to the cannibals in the long 
course of his preoccupation with them. 

Generally, the symbolism is clustered around the conversion. 
The peculiar effectiveness of the descriptions of the shoots of 
barley and the making of the earthen pot is probably due to their 
symbolic value in the religious context. Crusoe sheds tears at the 
realization that the stalks are ‘‘perfect green barley,’’’? and for 
the first time begins to reflect seriously on God’s providence. 
Clearly, they are the seeds of grace stirring in his heart and send- 
ing forth their first tender sprouts. Similarly, Crusoe’s ultimate 
suecess in fashioning an earthen pot after certain false starts is 
analogous to his ultimate success in attaining a spiritual goal.” 
In a sense Crusoe is the pot himself.- Several times he has been 
brought to the fire, but nothing had come of it. Finally, however, 
his trials redouble (fresh fuel is brought to the fire), he glows 
clear red, and emerges a serviceable, if not handsome pipkin of 
the Lord. The analogy may seem far-fetched at first; but one 
should remember, in addition to the fact that the very intensity 
of these descriptions suggests a special meaning for them, that 
dissenting circles were accustomed to think and to express them- 
selves in terms of ‘‘chosen vessels’’ and seeds of grace or doctrine. 


Other incidents may be susceptible of such an interpretation: 


10 Tbid., p. 93. 

11 Tbid., p. 104. 

12 Ibid., p. 58. 

13 Ibid., p. 89. Virginia Woolf [‘‘Robinson Crusoe’’ in Second Common 
Reader (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1932), pp. 50-58] makes 
the earthen pot a focal point of her essay. 
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the goatskin clothes he makes after his old ones wear out may be 
the new armor of faith," and the elaborate system of defense that 
Crusoe establishes on the island may suggest the invulnerability 
of the true believer; but the four examples I have chosen are the 
most obvious in respect to both their nature and their position 
in the narrative. 


14Ibid., p. 109. The suit of new armor in Governor Bellingham’s hall 
[Nathaniel Hawthorne, Scarlet Letter (New York: Rinehart and Company, 
1947), p. 99] has a symbolic value of this sort. See the analysis of this 
passage in Winters (op. cit., pp. 12-3). 

















BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


COLERIDGE AND THE GENESIS OF EMERSON’S ‘URIEL’ 


The profound influence of Samuel Taylor Coleridge upon Emer- 
son between 1829 and 1836 is beginning to be understood.* Not 
only did the English man of letters supply the metaphysical pat- 
tern for Emerson’s two basie analyses of Transcendentalism (te., 
‘“A Statement of the First Philosophy’ and the little book, 
Nature*), but he provided Emerson with dozens of stimulating 
sentences and lustres which the latter, throughout life, quoted 
or reworked into his poetry and prose.‘ It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that a significant composition like ‘‘Uriel’’ should develop 
from a series of hints which Coleridge gave to Emerson and which, 
when perceived today, ought helpfully to clarify the purpose of 
that poem for us. 

During the months that immediately followed Emerson’s resig- 
nation from the ministry, he engaged in no regular lucrative ae- 
tivity beyond giving a few public addresses,® but spent his time 
reading in the fields of science and belles lettres, endeavoring to 
think through the problem of a future vocation. He was seeking 
what the Swedenborgians called a ‘‘use’’ in life. He must, oc- 
easionally, have been discouraged, but he continued to study his 
favorite classics, especially Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection and 
The Friend, for they had helped him through the crisis of 1832 
and were becoming popular scriptures for the little group of 
liberal Unitarian clergymen who were soon to form the Trans- 
eendental Club. In the latter work, he found consolation and 
justification for his quiet and inactive life as well as corroboration 

1 See the present writer’s Emerson the Essayist, (2 vols.), Raleigh, N. C. 
1945, 1, chs. 6-8 (referred to hereafter as E T E). See also his forthcoming 
Emerson’s Apprenticeship, passim. 

2 Ibid., 1, 191-194 (Dated June 10, 1835). 

3 Nature, Boston, 1836. All subsequent references are to page and line 
number in this edition or in the present writer’s facsimile reprint edition 
thereof, issued with concordance by Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprints, N. Y,, 
1940. See ‘‘Coleridge as Key to Nature,’’ E T BE, 1, 200-223. 

4E.g., see E T E, 1, 222-223. 

5 Ibid., 1, 339-343. 

6 Ibid., 1, 275. 
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for his prevailing optimism—his belief that all would yet be well :* 


The progress of the species neither is nor ean be like that of a Roman road 
in a right line. It may be more justly compared to that of a river, which... . 
is frequently forced back towards its fountains. ... It suffices to content the 
mind, though there may be an apparent stagnation or a retrograde movement 
in the species, that something is doing which is necessary to be done, and the 
effects of which will in due time appear; that something is unremittingly 
gaining, either in secret preparation or in open and triumphant progress. .. . 
A whole generation may appear even to sleep, or may be exasperated with 
rage,—they that compose it, tearing each other to pieces with more than 
brutal fury. It is enough for complacency and hope, that scattered and soli- 
tary minds are always laboring somewhere in the service of truth and virtue; 
and that by the sleep of the multitude the energy of the multitude may be 
‘ing na and that by the fury of the people the chains of the people may 
be broken. 


He eventually paraphrased Coleridge’s words in two paragraphs 
that help prepare the reader for at least one theme in ‘‘Uriel’’ 
—the slow but inevitable progress of truth :° 

The philosophy of Waiting needs sometimes to be unfolded. Thus he who 
is qualified to act upon the Public, if he does not act on many, may yet act 
intensely on a few; if he does not act much upon any, but, from insulated 
condition and unfit companions, seem quite withdrawn into himself, still, if 
he know and feel his obligations, he may be (unknown and unconsciously) 
having knowledge and concentrating powers to act well hereafter, and a very 
remote hereafter. 

God is a rich proprietor, who, though he may find use for sprouts and sap- 
lings of a year’s growth, finds his account also in leaving untouched the timber 
of a hundred years, which hardens and seasons in the cold and in the sun. 
But a more lowly use (and yet with right feelings all parts of duty are alike 
lowly) is pleasing; that of serving an indirect good to your friends by being 
much to them, a reserve by which their sallies of virtue are fortified and they 
cordially cheered by the thoroughness of a mutual understanding. 

By September, 1834, Emerson and his mother had almost deter- 
mined to spend the winter in Concord at the Old Manse upon 
invitation from Grandfather Ezra Ripley, and they took up resi- 
dence there on October 9.° In the quiet of the country, he con- 
tinued reading for a series of five biographical lectures on great 
men, to be delivered in Boston early in 1835'°—lectures requir- 
ing him to establish tests of greatness and follow the halting 
progress of heroes like George Fox, John Milton, Martin Luther 
and Michaelangelo, all of whom had gained the world’s recog- 
nition slowly and against great odds. It was inevitable, in this 


connection, that he should think of his own misunderstood inac- 


7See Coleridge’s Works (ed. Shedd), 1, 362-363, for the whole passage, or 
ET E, 1, 105. 


Ps See Journals, 11, 403-404 (Dee. 22, 1834) and E T E, 1, 188. Also Nature, 
10-13. 


®See Emerson’s Letters (ed. Rusk), 1, 418, 420-421. 
WE T E, 1, 343-346. 
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tivity, his undoubted talents and his ever-present ambition some- 
day to enter a sphere of usefulness so that he might communicate 
great truth to receptive hearers. 


By October 27 or 28, Emerson had read the August number 
of the Quarterly Review, the leading article of which was an 
appraisal of Coleridge’s life-long effort to instruct his contempo- 
raries,'! terminated by his death on the preceding July 25.” 
Coleridge’s victory over misunderstanding and opposition had in- 
spired the reviewer to remark on ‘‘the progressive influence of 
the man of genius,’’ speaking words which Emerson resolved 
to copy out and preserve—so noble were they and so true to 
human experience. He noted in his journal with considerable 
warmth: ‘‘If you kill them, I will write a hymn to their memory 
that shall sing itself, might Luther say.’’’ (Luther had avenged 
the Protestant martyrs burned at Brussels or Antwerp in 1522 
by composing in their honor a hymn sung in the churches of Ger-. 
many for three centuries thereafter.) One wonders whether 
**Uriel’’ was intended to be such a hymn—a memorial to men 
like Coleridge of whom the world of their day was unworthy. 
At all events, the sentiments that invited such praise from Emer- 
son ought to be quoted at length:" 


[A] great original writer of a philosophic turn—especially a poet—will almost 
always have the fashionable world also against him at first, because he does 
not give the sort of pleasure expected of him at the time, and because, not 
contented with that, he is sure, by precept or example, to show a contempt 
for the taste and judgment of the expectants. He is always, and by the law 
of his being, an idoloclast. By and by, after years of abuse or neglect, the 
aggregate of the single minds who think for themselves, and have seen the 
truth and force of his genius, becomes important; the merits of the poet by 
degrees constitute a question for discussion; his works are one by one read; 
men recognize a superiority in the abstract, and learn to be modest where 
before they had been scornful; the coterie becomes a sect; the sect dilates 
into a party; and lo! after a season, no one knows how, the poet’s fame is 
universal. All this, to the very life, has taken place in this country within 
the last twenty years. The noblest philosophical poem since the time of 
Lucretius was, within time of short memory, declared to be intolerable, by 
one of the most brilliant writers in one of the most brilliant publications of 
the day. It always put us in mind of Waller—no mean parallel—who, upon 
the coming out of the Paradise Lost, wrote to the duke of Buckingham, 
amongst other pretty things, as follows:-—‘ Milton, the old blind schoolmaster, 
has lately written a poem on the Fall of Man—remarkable for nothing but 


11 ‘“Coleridge’s Poetical Works,’’ Quar. Rev., Li1 (1834), no. 103 (August), 
1-38. 

12 See also pages 291-292, which print Coleridge’s ‘‘Epitaph,’’ composed 
only a month or two before his death and discuss funeral arrangements. 

13 Journals, 1, 351. 

14 Quarterly Review, Lit (1834), 36-37. 
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its extreme length!’ Our divine poet asked a fit audience, although it should 
be but few. His prayer was heard; a fit audience for the Paradise Lost has 
ever been, and at this moment must be, a small one, and we cannot affect to 
believe that it is destined to be much increased by what is called the march 
of intellect. 

Can we lay down the pen without remembering that Coleridge the poet is 
but half the name of Coleridge? .. . [The] time may come, when his system, 
as a whole, shall be fairly placed before [the] world. ... We have heard it 
asked what was the proposed object of Mr. Coleridge’s labours as a meta- 
physical philosopher? He once answered that question himself, in language 
never to be forgotten by those who heard - and which, whatever may be 
conjectured of the probability or even psssibility of its being fully realized, 
must be allowed to express the completest idea of a system of philosophy 
ever yet made public. 

‘My system,’’ said he, ‘‘if I may venture to give it so fine a name, is the 
only attempt that I know, ever made, to reduce all knowledge into harmony. 
It opposes no other system, but shows what was true in each; and how that 
which was true in the particular in each of them, became error, because it 
was only half the truth.15 I have endeavoured to unite the insulated frag- 
ments of truth, and therewith to frame a perfect mirror. I show to each 
system that I fully understand and rightfully appreciate what that system 
means; but then I lift up that system to a higher point of view, from which 
I enable it to see its former position, where it was indeed, but under another 
light and with different relations,—so that the fragment of truth is not only 
acknowledged, but explained. So the old astronomers discovered and main- 
tained much that was true; but because they were placed on a false ground, 
and looked from a wrong point of view, they never did—they never could— 
discover the truth—that is, the whole truth. As soon as they left the earth, 
their false centre, and took their stand in the sun, immediately they saw the 
whole system in its true light, and the former station remaining—but remain- 
ing as a part of the prospect. I wish, in short, to connect by a moral copula, 
natural history with political history; or, in other words, to make history 
scientific, and science historical;—to take from history its accidentality, and 
from science its fatalism.’’ 


Coleridge here confesses that he has tried to do the office of 
Uriel and reveal unweleome and universal truth. The allusion 
to Paradise Lost is clear, and it is reinforced by the reviewer’s 
introductory remarks. The imagery, the circumstances attending 
its employment, and the personality of the heroic Coleridge—all 
were sufficient to give Emerson his ‘‘idea’’ for his poem, though 
the uproar following his Address at Divinity College, four years 
later, undoubtedly was the fuel which heated the forge of his 
imagination sufficiently to complete it. His references, in ‘‘ Uriel,’’ 
to ‘‘voung deities’’ and to the offended leaders called ‘‘the celes- 
tial kind’’ may certainly be considered examples of double en- 
lendre: the terminology both fits the mythological context and 
refers, half humorously, to the theological storm. Besides, one 
detects in the poem a tone surprisingly like that of the follow- 


15 Coleridge’s plan for reconciling all philosophical systems resembles that 
of Victor Cousin in his ‘‘Eeclecticism’’ (See E T E, 1, 303-319). It also is 
not unlike that of Joseph Marie de Gerando (See E T E, 1, 17-36). 
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ing paragraph, written exactly two months after Emerson’s chal- 
lenging utterance in Cambridge :'® 


Society seems to have lost all remembrance of the irresponsibility!? of a 
writer on human and divine nature. They forget that he is only a reporter, 
and not at all accountable for the fact he reports. If, in the best use of my 
eyes, I see not something which people say is there, and see somewhat which 
they do not say is there,18 instantly they call me to account as if I had un- 
made or made the things spoken of. They seem to say, Society is in conspiracy 
to maintain such and such propositions: and wo betide you if you blab. 
This diffidence of society in authors seems to show that it has very little 
experience of any true observers,—of any who did not mix up their person- 
ality with their record19 The Arabs of the desert would not forgive Belzoni 
with his spyglass for bringing their camp near to him. 


But whatever may be the complete coloring of the poem and how- 
ever complex its allusions, Emerson surely wished to universalize 
his theme rather than celebrate himself, and I believe the evidence 
adduced above justifies one’s regarding the poem, on one level at 
least, as a mythological or symbolic commentary on ‘‘the progres- 
sive influence of the man of genius’’—of any man of genius: (1) 
The situation in which he finds himself has existed from time 
immemorial (lines 1-4). (2) The inspired teacher comes from the 
center of the universe (the realm of the Reason?°) and imparts 
his enlarged views™ to youth and receives from them a welcome 
(5-24). (3) His instruction is immediately condemned as danger- 
ous by the well-intrenched, respectable leaders of thought (25-34). 
(4) The teacher is forced into retirement or reascends to his post 
behind a cloud content to wait. This is his ‘‘lapse’’—his tempo- 
rary ignominy, his rustieation, his period for ‘‘hiving’’ knowl- 
edge. (35-42). (5) After his withdrawal, society conspires to 
hush up his revelation and even to diseredit the good intentions 


16 Journals, v, 43-44 (Sept. 15, 1838). 

17 Compare the Transcendental theory of the Oversoul and the doctrine of 
‘‘Self-Reliance’’ (%.e., ‘‘God-reliance’’). The individual is merely a spokes- 
man er channel for a higher power than himself. Cf. E T E, 1, 209 et passim. 

18 See ‘‘Uriel’’ in Emerson’s Works (Centenary Edition), Ix, 13-15, esp. 
lines 41-52: Uriel was by knowledge ‘‘grown too bright to hit the nerve of 
feebler sight.’’ See also notes for this poem on pp. 408-410. 

19 See Nature, 92.6-11 and E T E, 1, 419-420 (note on Nature, 58.4-15). 

20 See E T E, 1, 201-203 and the accompanying chart. 

21 According to his ms. index, Emerson speculates on lines, bounds and limits 
in MS. Journal ‘‘W,’’ pp. 58 and 66, and in ‘‘E,’’ p. 43. See also Journals, 
VI, 350 (ca. Feb. 8, 1843): ‘‘There is no line that does not return; I suppose 
the mathematicians will tell us that what are called straight lines are lines 
with long curves, but that there is no straight line in nature. If, as you say, 
we are destroying number by affirming the strict infinite, why then I concede 
that number also is swallowable, and that one of these days we shall eat it 
like custard.’’ 
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of the revealer—but unsuccessfully (43-46). (6) The genius and 
the cause which he defends slowly but inevitably triumph. 
Trinity College KENNETH WALTER CAMERON 





A MANUSCRIPT POEM TO THOMAS RYMER 


Thomas Rymer’s A Short View of Tragedy appeared at the very 
end of 1692 or the beginning of 1693. Reactions to it were im- 
mediate and violent, though usually by passing reference rather 
than by formal answer. From the beginning attention was pri- 
marily directed to the headlong, disproportionate attack on Shake- 
speare, and the more important aspects of the work—the concept 
of literary history, the theory of literary form, and the relation 
of rules to natural law—were ignored. 

Two answering tracts appeared: John Dennis’s The Impartial 
Critick, 1693, and Charles Gildon’s Miscellaneous Letters and 
Essays, 1694, two letters in which were specifically directed against 
Rymer. Both Dennis and Gildon are most concerned with refut- 
ing specific points, but the outlines of a full answer are present 
in each. Dennis on the whole argues that the rules are universally 
valid, but do not demand slavish imitation of the form of the 
ancients; Rymer’s conclusions spring from errors in application 
rather than from any fault in the system. Gildon is far more 
drastic: the rules are a mere codification of Greek practice and 
have no validity for England; rules are too confining for great 
wits, and the French bear them only because they lack genius; 
in physies and philosophy great advances have been made by 
rejecting Aristotle. Neither Dennis nor Gildon reaches to the 
heart of Rymer’s arguments, and it is not too surprising that in 
the eighteenth century both of them become champions of a formal 
critical theory very like Rymer’s. 

Next to the essays of Dennis and Gildon, the following poem, 
hitherto unpublished, is the most elaborate contemporary answer 
to Rvmer. It is found on folios 21¥-23 of Bodleian MS Don. e. 55. 
The manuscript consists of 37 leaves, and appears to be a common- 
place-book of poems compiled by someone interested in topical 
literary events, and probably over a period of years; it is not yet 
clear whether more than one hand was engaged in the compilation. 
The date for the present poem, 1694, given in the manuscript is 
probably correct. It is useless to speculate on authorship. 
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Though the poem is clearly an answer to A Short View of 
Tragedy. the author shows familiarity with other of Rymer’s 
works, In his arguments, he is far closer to Gildon than to Dennis; 
the arguments are not too different from Samuel Butler’s lines 
‘‘Upon Critics who Judge of Modern Plays by the Rules of the 
Ancients,’’ and Dryden’s Heads of an Answer to Rymer, both 
called forth by Rymer’s earlier Tragedies of the Last Age, and 
both still unpublished at the time this poem must have been 
written.” 

To Thomas Rymer Esq. 

Wher’ere thy Criticismes shall be read, 

They strike the Poet with an Awfull Dread. 

Were I o’th Muses Kin, or Phoebus Son, 

Whose whole Estate ’butted on Helicon, 
[5] (As Sinners creep to wrathful Dieitys)2 

I’d come with Incense & with Sacrifice, 

To appease thy Angry Genius and explore, 

The unpracticable Methods of thy Lore. 

Fletcher’s and Shakespear’s Ghosts do guilty stand, 
[10] By thy Severe and Tragick Laws Arraign’d. 

And Bens condemn’d who so correctly writ 

For meer stupidity and want of Wit: 

Blind Seneca’s directed well, to shun 

Thy Presence when he has his Buskins on: 
[15] Not Momus tho amongst the Gods inroll’d% 

Struck greater Terror to the Wits of old. 

But since thou’rt flesh and blood as well as we 

And subject to the like infirmitye, 

Since thou in Rhyme hast made thy Trespasses 
[20] How comes it thou’rt so Devilish hard to please? 

What mortal Poet writes without Offence 

Or lives without his Sins of . Ignorance? 

But none we find so hardned, to commit 

Crimes ’gainst conviction of’s own want of Wit. 
[25] For all the various faults in Shakespears plays, 

Let us not Shakespear blame but Shakespears days, 

The Dawn from a long monkish sottish night, 

Which gave but glimmerings of Poetic light 

Whilest he was painting the Deformed Face 
[30] Of corrupt nature, he n’ere knew the Grace 

Of Unitys of Action, Time, and Place. 

T’was his Unhappiness he never had 

To him, those beautiful Discoverys made. 

But Tragedy should not by right, (say you) 

[35] Expose Deformitys at all to viewe; 


1In publishing this poem, I am little more than amanuensis, Mr. Percy 
Dobell first called it to my attention; Mr. Stephen Wright of the Friends of 
the Bodleian Library supplied me with photostats while the manuscript was 
in their possession; Mr. William Ringler of Washington University examined 
the manuscript for me; Mr. R. W. Hunt, Keeper of Western Manuscripts of 
the Bodleian Library, has generously given me permission to publish. 

2 Dieitys] the first i is written over another letter, the second i inserted. 

3 inrolled] the «4 is written over an e. 
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vf That Province doth belong to Comedy 
As to describe the Truth to History. 
s Of Tragedy it ought to be the care 
3: To represent things better than they are. 
’ [40] You tell us so says Aristophanes, 
eS And Aristotle too, and Sophocles. 
re I’m sorry for’t; but whence do they derive 
This Arbitrary Great prerogative 
th To cireumscribe, or limit without Force, 
1d [45] The Privilidges of they’r Successors. 7 
. You know to all Apollo’s freeborn sons 
1 Audendi Quidlibet, the patent runs. 


To ride him in a Bridle is not fair, 
[50] Nor more correctly than you need; appear. 
Worth, will in good Performances take place, 
The bad are sure to meet with a Disgrace. 
And he who turns phanatick with his Muse, 
Will Poetry’s true genuine spirit loose. 
[55] But to retreat,4 I see no reasons why, 
Those Shackles should be laid on Tragedy; 
For instancee—if a Body has a Mind, 
(The expression often in L’Estrange we find) 
To represent the Lamentable Fall, 
[60] Of Vertue suffering as a Criminal 
For in the Dispensations here below, 
Experience tells us, tis not seldom so: 
And sinful Power escapes till vengeance bring 
The Oppressor to an after Reckoning; 
[65] The Poet leaving that to Providence, 
Who ballances Rewards and Punishments; 
Pray where’s the Fault (since Tragedy must deal 
In Deaths or not be Tragedy) to instill 
The certain knowledge, of a future state, 
[70] For Retribution, who beleeves not that 
Had better be a monkey than a man, 
Or any other Brutal Form put on. 
Provided also tis not often5 done, 
Why not to gall the murderer sometimes shown, 
[75] Upon the Stage Raw head, & Bloody bone? 
Of all your Censures on poor Shakespear laid 
That of his Ensign’s being a Villain made 
Is wondrous hard—Villains too much abound, 
And are in all Professions to be found. 
[80] Tradesman, Physitian, Lawyer, Poet, Preist, 
Will each of them afford us one at least. 
Tis strange the Souldier should be exempt alone, 
Only for wearing such commission: 
If every Souldier’s Scarfe encompasses, 
[85] Nothing but Worth the World will mend apace. 


Since Pegasus has wings to cut & hoofes to break the Air } 


rey r . - ’ 
of Nor can I give consent,6 when you’d engage 
and The Chorus to be brought upon the Stage; 


ined Cui Bono, if the Dramatist at large 


eo That office do’s with more delight discharge. 





4retreat] repeat would yield easier sense. 
d. Soften] corrected from dayly. 
6 give consent] corrected from say Amen. 
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[90] In Auntiant Times when Tragedy was young, 
And first was taught to speak and go alone, 
The Chorus serv’d instead of leading strings, 
What the Child prattles that the Dry Nurse sings: 
Since she’s grown up in years she’s grown more strong, 
[95] Her Limbs more plyant, of more easy Tongue: 
Freedom of Speech she claims and to relate 
Her self, the dismal Tales of Humane Fate. 
Abate your rigour shun Tyrannic Reign, 
Least John (for turfiing a Mahometan 
[100] Justly deposd) justly ’gainst you complain. 


1694. 
State University of Iowa Curt A, ZIMANSKY 





EXIT HORATIO 
Oph. I hope all will be well. We must be patient; but I cannot choose but 
weep, to think they should lay him i’ the cold ground. My brother shall know 
of it; and so I thank you for your good counsel. — Come, my coach! — Good 
night, ladies; good night, sweet ladies; good night, good night. [Ezit. 
King. Follow her close; give her good watch, I pray you. — [Ezit Horatio. 
— Hamlet, TV, v. 

Thus Ophelia goes out, guarded well by Horatio. Later in the 
scene she returns. Either Horatio has irresponsibly relinquished 
his guard, or waits outside to resume it when she will again with- 
draw. The former alternative is out of character, but the latter 
leads to conclusions even more awkward. 

In Seene VI Horatio and a Servant are momentarily alone on 
the stage. Then the Sailors enter and deliver Hamlet’s letter. 
Horatio has either irresponsibly relinquished his guard, or, though 
offstage, Ophelia is sufficiently close by to be under his surveillance. 
The former alternative is out of character, but the latter leads 
to conclusions even more awkward. 

Its unhappy consequences become apparent in Seene VII, when 
the Queen breaks in upon the conference of the King and Laertes 
with the announcement of Ophelia’s death. Such details as those 
of Ophelia’s climbing out on the boughs, her clothes spreading 
wide in the stream, and her singing ‘‘snatches of old tunes’? until 
she drowns make it clear that there was an eyewitness. This could 
be no other than Horatio, whom we must now visualize as a casual 
spectator standing idly by. Thus, in any event, the Exit Horatio 
forees Horatio out of character. 

Most editions read ‘‘Exit Horatio.’’ Thus the Variorum and 


Kittredge, to name two of the most significant. Parrott varies it 
to Exeunt Horatio and Gentleman, an addition very similar to 
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that in Dover Wilson’s edition — Horatio and the Gentleman 
follow her. Neilson protects Horatio by Exeunt Some. 

Although Horatio’s function in Scene V is only that of an 
‘‘extra,’’ all evidence seems to indicate that Shakespeare reallv 
put him there. He enters at the beginning of the scene in the 
quartos and folios, and nearly all editors note his presence. Han- 
mer, however, boldly gives only the direction ‘‘Enter Queen, and 
a Gentleman.”’ 

The implication of Horatio’s irresponsibility cannot be attrib- 
uted to Shakespeare. Neither the quartos nor the folios make 
any note of Horatio’s exit. Theobald first inserted the Exit 
Horatio. Although the direction clears the stage of a character 
no longer needed, the insertion was not one of Theobald’s most 
brilliant achievements. It is better to allow Horatio to remain 
silently on the stage until the general Ereunt. Shakespeare, of 
course, is much more given to drama than to the elimination of 
inconsistencies in his plays, especially inconsistencies in an action 
implied offstage. The fact, however, scarcely justifies past editors 
in inserting further inconsistencies, or permits future ones to 
take such dramatic liberties as that of retaining an Exit Horatio. 


Drake University ANDREW J. GREEN 





THE AUTHORSHIP OF POEMS IN COMMENDATORY VERSES (1700) 


When Sir Richard Blackmore and the Wits’ was prepared for 
the press it was impossible to get any kind of transcript of the 
annotated British Museum copy,? although several attempts were 
made. As Professor Pinto points out in his review of the Black- 
more (PQ, xxtx [1950], 262) the ascriptions there in a con- 
temporary hand have some value in determining the authorship 
of poems in this complex volume. The information contained in 
the British Museum copy is now available.* The differences, or 
clarifications, are as follow: CV 5 (RCB Garth; BM Dr. Morley) ; 
CV 6 (RCB Codrington; BM Portlock); CV 8 (RCB Burnaby 
or Dennis?; BM Dennis); CV 10 (RCB Codrington or A. Hen- 
ley?; BM Henley); CV 13 (RCB none; BM George Markham) ; 


1 Richard ©. Boys, University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1949. 
2 BM. 643 1. 24 (17), described in part by V. de Sola Pinto, in the Poetical 
and Dramatic Works of Sir Charles Sedley (1928), 1, xvii. 


3’ Thanks to the kindness of Professor R. H. Super, of the University of 
Michigan. 
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CV 15 (RCB Codrington; BM Col. Stanhope); CV 17 (RCB 
Codrington or K. Chetwood; BM Chetwood); CV 18 (RCB F. 
Manning?; BM Captain Mordant); CV 22 (RCB Tom Brown or 
N. Brady?; BM Brady); CV 23 (RCB Tom Brown or John Shef- 
field; BM Marquis of Normanby); CV 24 (RCB none; BM Adam); 
CV 25 (RCB Baynard?; BM Baynard); CV 26 (RCB Mildmay 
or T. Cheek; BM Cheek); CV 28 (RCB Tom Brown; BM Lord 
Carbury); CV 31 (RCB Tom Brown or Dr. Smalwood; BM Dr. 
Smalwood); CV 33 (RCB Tom Brown; BM Mainwaring); CV 35 
(RCB none; BM Blount); CV 36 (RCB Col. Johnson; BM Van. 
brugh); CV 37 (RCB T. Creech or T. Cheek?; BM Tideomb); 
CV 40 (RCB Tom Brown; BM Dr. Smith). 

An analysis of these results shows that the asecriptions in the 
Blackmore are clarified for CV 8, 10, 17, 22, 23, 25, 26, and 31; 
in CV 13, 24, and 35 an author’s name has been added; and in 
5, 6, 15, 18, 28, 33, 36, 37, and 40 an ascription has been given 
that differs from that in the Blackmore. As Professor Pinto sug- 
gests, the most important of these would be Vanbrugh’s possible 
authorship of CV 36, ‘‘To the Cheapside Quack . . . By a Gentle- 
man whom Dr. C[ollb[at]ch had eur’d of the Gout.’’ Conjec- 
tures on the part played by some of the added writers are to be 
found in the Blackmore; Mordant (pp. 140-1), Blount (pp. 133- 
4), and Dr. Smith (p. 143). There seems little point in discussing 
the evidence in detail here, but I have been unable to confirm 
or refute the aseriptions given in the British Museum copy. It 
might be helpful to find out if Vanbrugh had had the gout not 
long before 1700. 


This information should most certainly be included in any dis- 
cussion of the quarrel which centered on Commendatory Verses, 
but it ean be little more than a list of clues, not facts. Most of 
the aseriptions in the Blackmore are based on the best contempv- 
rary printed evidence we have, the various editions of Tom 
Brown’s Works. We know nothing about the identity of the man 
whose hand is found in the BM copy, hence, his annotations are 
useful but not authoritative. After all, anyone can make notes 
in a book. 


University of Michigan RICHARD C. Boys 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Biblical Criticism and Heresy in Milton, by George Newton Conklin. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1949. Pp. x + 137. $2.50. 

Mr. Conklin has decided that John Milton is to be believed when he tells us 
that De Doctrina Christiana is the product of his ‘‘diligent perseverance’’ in 
reading the Bible in the original languages, that Milton is perfectly honest 
when he tells us that his theological summary is an ‘‘ original treatise,’’ and 
that ‘‘Milton’s doctrinal heterodoxies derived largely from his method of 
Biblical criticism rather than from patristic, Renaissance, or rabbinical 
sources.’’ Mr. Conklin shows that Biblical scholarship in the seventeenth cen- 
tury was extensive and that Milton, ‘‘a good general scholar,’’ had at his dis- 
posal many adequate texts and commentaries other than the Buxtorf Bible 
and other individual pieces presenting ideas somewhat similar to those appear- 
ing in his theology. 

In other words, Milton was—as he says he was—a student who used the 
Bible as primary evidence, a student who surveyed the secondary testimony 
of many exegetes, and then drew his own independent conclusions on the basis 
of philology and analysis. If he did not have a box full of three-by-five cards, 
he was nevertheless following sound scholarly procedure. Mr. Conklin does not 
present his case so simply, and it is feared that his appreciative audience may 
be few. But his thesis is a fundamental one that must be considered by all 
who presume to interpret the ideas developed in De Doctrina Christiana (He 
does not concern himself with the relationship of the treatise to Paradise Lost). 
He presents in a genuine sense the same kind of scholarly reformation to the 
Miltonists of today that the Protestant reformers presented to the Biblical 
scholars of the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries. Conklin has been at pains 
to avoid controversy, but if we accept his position, he will have extensively 
qualified important contentions of Fletcher, Saurat, Larsen, Sewell, Lewis, 
Taylor, and McColley. He is telling us that if we would know the truth about 
the source and origin of Milton’s theology, or ‘‘ philosophy,’’ we should largely 
diseard secondary accounts and follow Milton’s footnotes, chapter and verse 
references to the Bible. 

Mr. Conklin is modest. He professes only ‘‘ general familiarity’’ with the 
field of Biblical exegesis and hermaneutics. But one should not be misled by 
his good manners; he knows his way around. Still, without any intention of 
detracting from the value of his accomplishment, it may be pointed out that 
his modest book, covering in several languages a very large body of what is 
today largely esoteric knowledge, has portions which may not be clear, or which 
seem not fully developed, perhaps intentionally so. For instance, one may not 
feel sufficiently illuminated by his sixteen-page treatment of ‘‘sacred philol- 
ogy.’’ His concept of Calvin’s ‘‘ plain and simple sense of the Scripture’’ may 
appear uncritical; ‘‘Puritan hermaneutics’’ may be vague; and his statement 
that Milton was ‘‘with the rationalists completely devoid of mysticism’’ is 
possibly exaggerated. Moreover, although he states that De Doctrina ‘‘has the 
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same genesis’’ as the Socinian Racovian Catechism, perhaps he will not be 
clear to many, for on the next page he makes a seemingly contradictory asser- 
tion: ‘‘As against the Socinians, Milton was unswerving in his adherence to 
the fundamental formula of divine guidance.’’ Did the Socinians deny divine 
guidance? He does not follow the similarity, or differences, between Milton 
and the Socinians in sufficient detail to convince those who have not read So- 
cinian literature. 


Necessarily he had to consider Fletcher’s and Saurat’s contentions for the 
influence of the rabbis and the Buxtorf Bible. His answer to their ascription 
of these as sources seems clear. There were other commentaries available to 
Milton which provide interpretations close to those Milton found, and there 
is a logical and philologically sound basis for the Biblical derivation of Mil- 
ton’s heterodoxies. Milton says he went to the Bible. He gives chapter and 
verse. Why should we not believe him? 

If we could wish from Conklin fuller examples of exegetical methods, espe- 
cially the Socinian one, we may nevertheless be grateful for and confident in 
the sureness and accuracy with which he guides us through the maze of com- 
parative Reformation theology. Much of this specialized information is in the 
footnotes, unhappily tucked away without page or chapter reference, at the 
back of the book. Some dogmatic judgments and inferences are made here 
without supporting authority, but I believe that in these Conklin is generally 
right. In addition to his summary of the exegetical writings, he has covered, 
incidentally, many points of dogmatic theology in the comparative fields of 
Lutheranism, Calvinism, ‘‘Puritanism,’’ Arminianism, and Socinianism; and 
his footnotes show a broader acquaintance with the general field than has yet 
appeared in our books on Milton. Even though he may not be entirely clear, 
because of the antiquarian color of theology in this twentieth century, and 
although he may not be full enough for some, he is probably almost entirely 
right about the nature of De Doctrina Christiana. 

I wish he had explained more completely his attitude towards Kelley’s This 
Great Argument, which employs the word gloss in its subtitle as describing 
the relationship of the treatise to Paradise Lost. Perhaps he considered the 
epic outside the scope of his study. But he may be confusing the general pic- 
ture by saying that the ‘‘relationship of the De Doctrina Christiana is still 
a debated question (despite Kelley’s fine work).’’ He seems obliquely to op- 
pose Kelley’s position when he adds: ‘‘. . . there can be no doubt that Mil- 
ton’s solemn treatise on theology is the most valid expression of his actual 
doctrinal position.’’ Rajan’s observation that the controversial theology in the 
treatise is tactfully played down in the poem seems a sound common ground 
on which Kelley and Conklin may agree in the thesis of this book: ‘‘. . . the 
stature of Milton as a first rate student of Scripture and a competent Biblical 
critic is fully established. ’’ 

At any rate, Kelley and Conklin have completely refuted those contentions 
of Arthur Sewell that De Doctrina Christiana is an inferior and inconsistent 
work. Milton’s four books of theology addressed to the learned should now 
stand free of suspicion of incompleteness, inconsistency, or inferiority. 


University of Richmond NATHANIEL H. HENRY 











